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The Mountain: Stream 
e7 HAT can be more charming and refreshing than the ex- 
ploration of a mountain stream? One minute your feet 


are in the deep, soft mosses—springy ottomans for the 
naiads—that cushion the fallen trunks along the banks. Next you 
are pushing through the luxuriant growths of fern and bush and vine 
that choke the way between the bordering birches and pines. Soon 
you are stopping to gaze at the rich weather-stains on the occasional 
smooth walls of stone; or you pause before some scooped basin, a rod 
broad and five feet deep, in which the crystal water is stored to show 
off the dolphin hues of stones on the bottom, that have been polished 
by their toil of centuries at wearing out the immense granite bowl. 
And then the infinite caprice, and sport, and joy of the stream itself 
in its leaps all along the pathway from its far-up cradle, and its growth 
from a baby rill to a boyish brook! Now it pours in a thin sheet 
of liquid glass over a broad and even rock. Now it slides in a tiny 
cataract along a slanting sluice-way. Now it streams in scattered 
fringes of pearly raggedness down a slope of rock that is striped with 
emetald moss. Now it strands all its silvery threads into a runnel, 
and pours with concentrated voice through the groove of a sharp- 


edged shelf, into a still pool below. 
“The White Hills,” Starr King. 
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The Centennial Banquet at Provincetown 
Simeon C./ Sinath 


A fitting and appropriate close to the 
centennial program of the Universalist 
church of Provincetown came with the 
banquet on Monday night at the Province- 
town Inn. 
fifty persons were present, including 
friends of the society from other churches, 
and former townsmen and guests who had 
made a special pilgrimage to take part in 
the celebration. In such an attractive 
place as the Provincetown Inn, with the 
spirit of the occasion one of friendliness 
and happiness, and pride in the past and 
confidence in the future, the banquet was 
bound to be a great success. 

The toasts were of great interest. Mr. 
E. W. Paine, chairman of the society, 
greeted the guests. Dr. James F. Albion 
most happily presided as toastmaster. 
The first speaker was Mr. William M. 
Young of Provincetown, who spoke of 
his grandfather, Joseph P. Johnson. The 
biographical sketch brought out Mr. 
Johnson’s generosity, his fine record of 
public service, and his devotion to the 
best interests of church, town, and state. 
Miss Mary Ryder of Boston, great grand- 
daughter of Godfrey Ryder, gave a 
sprightly talk on this interesting man, 
whose strong character, especially his 
love of justice, is remembered in the town 
after the years. 

Following these speeches were toasts by 
the descendants of some of the preachers 
of the society. B. F. Davis, pastor of the 
church in the sixties, was represented by 
his daughter, Mrs. Ella Davis Walsh, and 
her daughter; Mrs. Price. Mrs. Price told 
of Mr. Davis’s early struggles as teacher 
and physician before he finally became a 
preacher. Very entertainingly she told 
of the time when, visiting a christening 
service, she suddenly decided to be an 
active participant herself, only to be 
told by her grandfather on her return 
home that he had christened her as a baby. 

Dr. Minnie Gifford Buck of Chatham 
had much to tell of her great grandfather, 
John Bruce Dods, whose pastorate ex- 
tended from 1836 to 1842. Father Dods, 
as he was affectionately called, was the 
first great preacher of the society. His 
attractive personality, his power as a 
preacher, and his versatile gifts as edu- 
cator and student of therapeutics, made 
him a great force in the growing society 
and in the town as well. His descendants, 
the speaker said, are, for the most part, 
engaged in the healing art; one, a woman, 
is a missionary in the mountains of a 
southern state. 

Miss Edith Bush, daughter of R. Perry 
Bush, gave a thoughtful and convincing 
talk on the true function of the church of 
the future. Dean Bush said that the 
aim of the church was not primarily to 
furnish instruction, nor yet amusement; 
the church over and above all should be a 


More than a hundred and’ 


dynamo of religious purpose and spiritual 
inspiration. 

The clergymen that responded to toasts 
were Dr. George E. Huntley, president of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
Dr. Charles Herbert Small, pastor of the 
Plymouth Congregationa] Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, Dr. William Wallace Rose of 
Lynn, the Rev. Nancy W. P. Smith of 
Provincetown, and Dr. Emrich, secretary 
of the Home Missionary Society of the 
Congregational Church. Dr. Emrich, 
who has endeared himself to all Province- 
town people, irrespective of denomina- 
tion, spoke earnestly of his hope of a 
closer union of the churches of the town 
as time goes on. Mrs. Smith, who has 
the interests of the society so much at 
heart, dwelt on the early days and spoke 
of the founders as essentially faithful, a 
characteristic, she said, that must be the 
motive force of their descendants in carry- 
ing on the good work. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose, for a number 
of years our efficient summer pastor, 
spoke of his Jove for the town and the 
church. He emphasized the fact that 
despite the many inventions that are so 
remarkably changing modern life, the 
essential things, the enduring things, like 
friendship, love, and religious faith, are 
unchanging. Dr. Charles H. Small, of 
Cape Cod ancestry and a summer visitor 
through the years, spoke in reminiscent 
vein and brought the congratulations 
and felicitations of a sister denomination 
on our hundred years of service. The 
speech-making came to an end with an 
eloquent address by Dr. Huntley, who 
knows our people well and is much beloved 
through the intimacy established by 
many appearances in our pulpit. Dr. 
Huntley gave a forward look as to the 
needs of the modern church, and especial- 
ly the aims that must actuate our church 
as it steps over the threshold into another 
century. 

A letter of congratulation sent by Mr. 
Hosea Starr Ballou, president of the 
Universalist Historical Society, was read, 
as was also a telegram by Dr. Leroy Coons, 
expressing the good will of the State 
Convention. Among the many letters 
received from the friends of the society, 
none was more hearty and more welcome 
than the message from Dr. Charles W. 
Wendte, now residing in Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, whose interest in the church will 
always be strong, since it was his father 
who painted the auditorium with the 
Italian frescoes, which are so much ad- 
mired and of which we are justly proud. 

The occasion was permeated with a fine 
spirit of earnest endeavor, and the speeches, 
instructive, enheartening, and _ replete 
with seasoned advice and experience, 
gave us encouragement to pursue the 
work with confidence. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Editorial 


“INQUIRER”’ AND THE DR. RICE CASE 
N this issue we publish a letter signed ‘“‘Inquirer,”’ 
joining issue with Dr. Rice over his action in 
taking the fellowship of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church while retaining his fellowship in the Uni- 
versalist Church. This case bids fair to become 
famous not only in the church world at large but in 
the fellowship of our own churches. It seems timely 
therefore to review it and restate the principles which 
are vital and precious to us. 

In June, 1928, Dr. Clarence E. Rice, an honored 
Universalist minister, was ordained as a deacon and 
priest of the Episcopal Church under the terms of a 
concordat which had been adopted by the Episcopal 
Church some years before but which had not been put 
into operation. In the interest of Christian unity the 
Bishop of Massachusetts decided to make the ex- 
periment of putting it into operation. The concor- 
dat provided that the Protestant Episcopal Church 
could give its fellowship to ministers of other churches 
who proposed to keep their former fellowship and con- 
tinue work where they were. 

The strength of the concordat lay in the noble 
motive back of it, in its recognition of other churches 
as sister churches and their work as important and 
vital Christian work. 

The weakness of it lay in the requirement that 
those coming in under it must be reordained. 

Many clergymen of the Free Churches could not 
take advantage of the concordat because of the re- 
quirement of reordination. Others, like Dr. Rice, 
look upon any form or ceremony as secondary to the 
end sought. In the interest of fellowship they are 
quite willing to do things they do not consider neces- 
sary. They are the more willing because many great 
Episcopal leaders feel as they do but are helpless to 
change ancient usages. 

Part of the criticism of Dr. Rice by Universalists 
comes from this reordination. If a person considers 
reordination an insult to the body that first ordained 
a man, there can be no argument about it. To 
reason with one slighted is about as hard as to reason 
with one afraid. All that can be done is to say kindly 
that if one looks upon ordination as a kind of dedica- 
tion or consecration, reordination becomes only a 
solemn rededication or reconsecration. If it is the 
blessing and godspeed of a group, the blessing and 
godspeed of a second group ought not to invalidate 


the first blessing. One would naturally think that a 
member of a liberal group would be less touchy about 
the merely ecclesiastical side of such matters. 

In any event, Dr. Rice felt free to take Episcopal 
ordination, his conscience approved the step, he fol- 
lowed his best light and for more than a year has 
been in both fellowships. 

In an article in the Christian Leader published 
Aug. 10, he told us the results of the experiment. 
Now Inquirer answers him, implies that Dr. Rice 
has lost his old friends in the Universalist Church 
and asks, why not go on and take Catholic fellow- 
ship? 

“Tt has been one of the tragedies of my life,” 
says Inquirer in a personal letter to the editor, “to 
have to disagree at times with friends, sometimes 
at the loss of them, but I must be true to my con- 
victions or lose my own soul.” 

This represents something more than a passing 
mood. It is founded on convictions as deep as our 
own. We respect Inquirer and all others who share 
his views, but we are convinced that if such views 
prevail they will mean the end of liberalism in the 
Universalist Church. 

Back of what appears on the surface is the often 
unconscious attitude that it is all right for a liberal to 
have fellowship with some one more radical than he 
is, but all wrong to have fellowship with some one 
more conservative, that liberalism is identical with 
radical theological views, that fellowship with a 
radical theologian is courageous but with a conserva- 
tive cowardly. All this of course we repudiate. The 
essence of liberalism lies in a willingness to Jook for 
the real faith of a man, which often lies hidden away 
beneath a mass of theological or economic rubbish, 
and if it be Jesus’ faith in God and man recognize it, 
rejoice in it, walk with it. 

Back of what appears on the surface in this 
matter is the other position, likewise often uncon- 
scious, that different denominations of Christians are 
rival and competing organizations, and that a member 
of one can not aid the other without disloyalty to his 
own. We concede freely that there have been times 
when this might have been true, and it may be oc- 
casionally to-day, but we assert without hesitation 
that it is not true as a rule. 

Inquirer asks Dr. Rice to tell how many times he 
has preached in Universalist churches. The mean- 
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ing of the question is obvious and we say frankly that 
we have no doubt that a few church doors have been 
closed to him because of the step he took. With 
others it has made no difference. And in a few cases 
ministers undoubtedly have gone out of their way to 
open doors to Dr. Rice for service in the Universalist 
Church so as to testify to their belief in his right and 
duty as a Universalist to obey his conscience. 

If we did not know the fine man who out of a 
noble motive signs his letter with a pen name, we 
should consider his question about Dr. Rice taking 
Roman Catholic fellowship insincere. But it is a 
perfectly honest question. The answer is that Dr. 
Rice has neither the ‘‘opportunity”’ nor the “ability” 
to join the Roman Catholic Church, and duty is made 
only by these two elements. The Roman Catholic 
Church would not take him unless he renounced his 
fellowship in the Universalist Church, and he could 
not join the Roman Catholic Church without giving 
assent to views utterly at variance with Universalism. 
In the Episcopal Church this is not true. There he 
gives assent to the creeds as time honored symbols o1 
a historic faith which he is left free to define. 

More vital than all other questions at the moment 
is this: What kind of liberalism are Universalists to 
stand for in the future? Are we to take the road to 
zealous, exclusive, propaganda of one set of radical 
beliefs, or the road of co-operation with other Chris- 
tians in advancing the principles for which Christ 
died? Are Episcopalians friends or enemies? If 
friends, why not rejoice in every new tie that binds 
them to us? 

The questions as to the Springfield church and 
the Rev. Otis R. Rice need not take our time. One 
relates to an action decided upon before Dr. Rice 
took dual fellowship, the other relates to the future 
free acts of a free individual which not even Deity 
can tell. It might help, however, if Inquirer and 
others like him who have been outraged by the action 
of the father could tell us that they would welcome 
the son. 

Another question that we have received is this: 
If you approve of the action of Dr. Rice, why not go 
and do likewise? Our reply is: It is one thing to ad- 
mire a church, rejoice in its spirit and honor its noble 
leaders, and quite another thing to accept member- 
ship in it or become one of its priests. Matters like 
reordination, the historic creeds, the method of 
government, are real difficulties for us. We have to 
follow our light as Clarence Rice follows his light. 
But what we are sure about is that we ought to have 
a Universalist Church roomy enough for men like 
Inquirer, with his notable gifts and real achievements, 
for Dr. Rice with his differing gifts and achieve- 
ments, and even for us. In this roomy church an 
old commandment ought to control—that we love 
one another. That is the ideal of Universalism, the 
meaning of its name, the essence of its tradition, 
and, we confidently add, the fact as to its present 
status. Certain it is that a solemn questioning would 
come to many a man and woman in its fellowship if, 
either through rigid, harsh enforcement of its laws, 
or the more subtle methods of suspicion and ostra- 
cism, devoted servants of God like Clarence Rice 
should either be kept out or driven out. 
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“RIGHT THIS WRONG” 


IGHT This Wrong” is the title of one of the 

bravest editorials we have seen in some time. 

It is written by Dr. L. O. Hartman, Editor of 

Zion's Herald, Boston, and fills two pages of the issue 

of that paper for Aug. 14. We republish it in this 
issue. 

It gives the facts in the cases of Mooney and 
Billings, thirteen years in prison in the state of Cal- 
ifornia. Eleven living members of the jury which 
convicted Mooney and the judge who presided at the 
trial are urging his pardon. 

We characterize Dr. Hartman’s editorial as 
brave because the same feeling aroused in Massa- 
chusetts by the Sacco-Vanzetti trial was aroused in 
California by the trial of these men. It takes courage 
to go against that kind of sentiment. 

* * 
THANKED THE WRONG MAN 


AST week we thanked Dr. Hartman of Zion’s 
Herald for an article sent us by Dr. Gilroy of 
the Congregationalist—a review by Bishop 

McConnell of “Labor Speaks for Itself on Reli- 
gion,” by Prof. Jerome Davis. No harm _ has 
been done and we are grateful to both our fellow 
editors—-to one for the article, to the other for reading 
our paper closely enough to detect the mistake. 
Perhaps some of our subscribers who missed it will 
now look it up. 


* * 


BISHOP CANNON 


ISHOP JAMES. CANNON, JUNIOR, is con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South. Because of his aggressive Jeadership 

of the dry forces he has been made a target for much 
abuse, some of which has taken the form of definite 
charges against his honor. So far as we can discover 
all of these are false. 

Did he sell for gain a house given to him by 
friends and admirers? The Government took the 
house under condemnation proceedings at a price 
which yielded him only a small profit. 

Did he hoard flour during the war and speculate 
with it? As president of a college which boarded the 
students, he bought flour when it began to go up so 
as to have food on hand, selling it when government 
control made it certain that he could get flour, and 
turning the profit over to the college. 

Did he use money of the church for political 
purposes? He borrowed of tthe treasurer of a church 
board money to pay a stenographer used in calling a 
conference of dry Democrats, and repaid the treasurer. 

Is he a gambler and a money grabber? He has 
always been a thrifty man in the way of earning 
money from the time he sold books to help pay his 
way through college and the seminary. In a defense 
issued recently he goes into details. He has bought 
and sold about every conceivable. kind of property, 
land, lumber, houses, grain, cattle, and stocks and 
bonds. Unfortunately one of the firms which he 
used as a medium through which to buy stocks on 
the instalment plan failed. It was described in the 


' headlines as a bucket shop and the Bishop as a gam- 


bler. There is no charge that the Bishop did not pay 
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his debts or that he cheated on any deal. The ques- 
tion simply is, has he carried on business affairs as a 
gambler and, if not, ought he to have been involved 
at allin the various transactions? We hold that there 
is nothing in the record to cast the slightest aspersion 
upon his character. We do not know him and in no 
sense can be classed as an adherent or admirer. We 
simply take the record and examine it. 

Some people seek to make a distinction between 
investing and speculating. It is a shadowy distinc- 
tion. Every investment is more or less of a specu- 
lation. Holding money in savings banks is assuming 
that other kinds of property are going down. Some 
insist that it is all right to buy buildings or mortgages 
but not stocks, yet the speed with which everything 
is being incorporated shows clearly that we are ap- 
proaching a time when, if a person wants to share in 
any kind of ownership, he will have to buy stocks or 
bonds. Assuming that any kind of private ownership 
is morally defensible, which we do, we assert that it is 
just as honorable to own shares in a stock company 
which has a thousand-acre tract as to own the tract. 

Such ownership raises problems of course. Ought 
not a conscientious man to help control conditions 
in the plant he owns, and can he do much as a stock- 
holder? Perhaps we shall find out how. Perhaps 
the participation of bishops may help us. But itisa 
knotty problem. Clearly there is a line between 
speculation and gambling. Senator Carter Glass, 
bitter political foe of Bishop Cannon, pointed it out 
recently in a letter to the New York Times. Said he: 

Of course, nobody in Congress ever dreamed of 
desiring to put a stop to buying and selling stocks on the 
exchanges. I own stocks and proprietary interests in 
newspapers, banks, hotels, farms, foundries and other — 
productive enterprises; but I have never acquired the 
habit of betting at one hour that the value of these 
interests will be greater or less the next hour or the 
next day or the next month. I didn’t gamble on a turn 

of the wheel. I didn’t cast dice on the better wit of 

the “‘bulls’’ or the duller wit of the “bears.’’ I in- 

vested my money; and I do not have to listen at the 

ticker or watch the tapes for profits. If Dr. Meeker 

is unable to distinguish between legitimate investments 

from overnight wagers or fortuitous circumstances, it 

would be a waste of time to reason with him. 

Unfortunately millions of Americans to-day are 
gambling in stocks. From office boy to corporation 
head they are watching the market. Stories of fabu- 
Jous profits are on every tongue, and every month 
there are additional thousands entering the market 
anxious to get their share. It is unhealthy and wrong. 
To share in the building up of our industries is one 
thing; to bet what General Electric will do to-morrow 
is an entirely different thing. And yet any owner- 
ship of a stock like Genera] Electric comes dangerously 
near to gambling. 

We confess that our sympathies are with Bishop 
Cannon in this matter; but whether he has done 
right or wrong is a much more subtle question than 
whether he is guilty or innocent of the charges made. 

If an artist, a musician, a writer, a preacher, 
or a bishop finds that anything is taking his thought 
or strength from his work he must make his choice, 
either to be the artist or spiritual leader or to make 
money. 


A man of boundless energy like Bishop Cannon 
might have carried on his business without jeopardiz- 
ing his church work. In fact, he might have made 
his business deepen his spiritual life. Perhaps he has 
done so. But the majority of us in the church, with 
our business affairs, big or little, have to choose be- 
tween success in our true vocation and less money or 
maimed work and more money. 

We need to think of our example and resolve 
with Paul that if meat make our brother to offend, 
we will eat no meat. The principle holds for both 
stocks and wine. 


SHALL WE TURN THE ORDER OF SERVICE 
AROUND? 


R. CHARLES M. SHELDON recently sug- 
gested through a letter in the Christian Century 
that we turn the order of service around and 

have the sermon first. Now comes George Lawrence 
Parker of Toledo with a letter to the same paper 
asserting that “‘opening exercises do not open any- 
thing. They usually close the minds of the wor- 
shipers.”” He adds this testimony: 
At the Star Island Unitarian conference last week 
I saw it tried most successfully. Dr. William I. Law- 
rance, formerly secretary of the Unitarian Religious 
Education Department, held the chapel services every 
morning. He repeated a brief sentence of challenge to 
worship, and then without another word gave his 
twenty minute devotional sermon; then closed with a 
hymn and the Lord’s Prayer. ~ His talks were in them- 
selves clean-cut cameos of spiritual devotion; but 
beyond and above that his whole ‘‘order of service’’ 

did what it intended to do. 


Time was when the proposal to turn a service 
around would have turned a church upside down. We 
are not sure that the time has passed. Our own ad- 
vice has not been asked, but we are glad to give it: 
If a minister wishes to try it, let him try it without 
asking any advice from church meeting or trustees 
or deacons. Nine times out of ten people are willing 
to have their minister try anything of this kind de- 
signed to increase the interest and effectiveness of 
the service. And nine times out of ten they will 
split up on the subject if it is laid before them for 
consideration. Our democracy does not extend to 
having a town meeting to decide an order of service. 

And we need to remember that what is good for 
one minister or congregation may not be good for 
another. Some ministers would be seriously em- 
barrassed if they could not ‘“‘work up’’ to the sermon. 
For others it would double the effectiveness of their 
preaching. And if it served to make the worship 
rather than the sermon the climax of the service, we 
should enter no objection. 


* * 


THE LOCAL PAPERS 


E are glad to welcome the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist, a new monthly of the State Con- 
vention. Every new parish and state paper 

adds to our resources. They can do many things we 
ean not do. Every day gives us more of Martin 
Luther’s faith and Hosea Ballou’s faith in printers’ 
types as missionaries. 
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Summer Cruises Near By 
VI. Glimpses of Cape Cod 


Johannes 


R=, ETWEEN Friday afternoon and Sunday 
\ @ night I again equipped myself to write 
i) ( learnedly of a geographical unit of our great 

es} ~country—Cape Cod. The most that I can 
say of my equipment for the task is that it is at least 
equal to that of several thousand fellow countrymen 
who went by us in endless procession on the main 
motor roads. In the second week in August if any 
summer resort place is going to have a “‘season,” it 
has it. And on July and August Saturdays and Sun- 
days there is always a rush to the seashore. 

We went down from Boston to Yarmouth on the 
1.25 p. m. train, Friday, a two-hour run, stayed over 
night at the “Old Thacher Place” in Yarmouthport, 
and continued our journey to Provincetown late 
Saturday, another two-hour journey, this time by 
slow train, returning to Boston Sunday night. The 
double motive of the journey was to visit relatives at 
Yarmouthport and to attend the centennial exercises 
of the Universalist church in Provincetown. 

We went through the familiar experience of hat- 
ing to go and being glad after we started. Some 
people may need injunctions to go less, but most of us 
“approaching middle age’ need much more emphatic 
advice to go more, to resist the benumbing influence 
of home chairs and slippers and cooking, and get out 
into the world and see how big and interesting it is. 

Perhaps an attack of poison ivy and rain patter- 
ing on the skylight that Friday morning aroused all 
the disinclination in us, but heroically we overcame 
it and grimly started out on pleasure bent. 

Things began to come our way. We secured the 
last two seats in the Pullman and, instead of feeling 
sorry for others who failed, we heaved a sigh of relief 
that we could read and look undisturbed. Sometimes 
the front end of the smoker is the place of freedom, 
and sometimes the back end of an ordinary coach. 
On this crowded week-end train it was the ‘parlor 
car.”’ Then the sun broke through. The devils of 
P. I. relaxed their hold. The Manchester Guardian 
Weekly diverted us. By the time we reached the 
Cape Cod Canal at Buzzard’s Bay life was worth 
living. The next thing we knew we were in the 
Sandwiches and Barnstables, with lovely sand dunes 
on the sky line, swamps glorious with pink mallows, 
roadsides where hardhack, Joe Pye weed, broom, 
golden rod and Queen Anne’s lace were blooming. And 
once the Madame cried out and I looked quickly 
enough to catch a glimpse of the brilliant cardinal 
flower, one of the lobelias, which has been picked so 
much that it is rare. 

On this trip we have come to see as never before 
how many Cape Cods there are. That is true of all 
places, but the fact faces one dramatically on the Cape. 
There is first historical Cape Cod—the Cape Cod of 
the Pilgrim Fathers. Every one who knows history 
at all knows that the Pilgrims landed on the Cape 
at what is now Provincetown, five weeks before they 
settled at Plymouth. At Provincetown they first 
knelt on these shores ‘‘to bless the God of heaven who 


had brought them over the vast and furious ocean.” 
From Provincetown they explored the Cape and the 
coast opposite. In Provincetown Harbor they signed 
the compact of government—‘‘the Mayflower Com- 
pact,” the first democratic constitution in the world, 
short enough to be put on a tablet with all the signa- 
tures. 

There is no disputing the historical significance 
of Cape Cod. And the people know it. If at times 
their worship of their history seems a bit like idolatry, 
we merely remind ourselves that too many places pay 
slight attention to their glorious traditions. It is 
refreshing to find people who do. Their history is 


“not merely the history of a village or a county. It 


makes one of the great chapters in the history of the 
country. We wish they had not fought for an Italian 
Campanile with which to commemorate it, but we 
have unbounded enthusiasm for historical Cape Cod 
—hboth the landing of the Pilgrims and the story of 
the years since that great event. 

Then there is “scenic Cape Cod’’—made up of a 
series of villages from Buzzard’s Bay southward to 
Falmouth and Woods Hole and eastward along the 
backbone of the Cape to Harwich and Chatham, and 
northward to Wellfleet, Truro and Provincetown. 
Here are long streets shaded with enormous elms, little 
Cape Cod houses, big sea captain or Georgian houses, 
and also modern bungalows and mansions, lawns and 
gardens, and busy. Main Streets with hay fields back 
of them. Here especially are miles of sea coast, 
flashing lighthouses, sky, far views over the Atlantic 
Ocean and Cape Cod Bay, wide and narrow beaches, 
sand dunes, pine and oak woods, bayberry thickets, 
unexpected ponds and lakes, swamps, headlands, 
birds, wild flowers, cool breezes, fierce storm winds. 
It is not all one kind of scenery. Mary Rogers 
Bangs in her book on Cape Cod says: “From the 
frayed edge of Chatham on the south shore, broken 
as it is into deep bays with outer shoals and beaches 
that may alter their whole contour in a winter’s storm, 
and on the north the snug village of Orleans where 
the by-roads are the prettiest, we enter upon a new 
country. . . . Perhaps at no point is it more lovely 
than at Wellfleet, where the bluffs curve gently to a 
promontory and the surf touched by a stray shaft of 
sunlight breaks into crystal and jade. . . . There is 
little break in the line of bluffs, but sometimes one 
of the valleys which now begin to cut transversely 
across the Cape persists to the coast.” 

Into this scenic Cape Cod for many years the 
summer residents have penetrated. Now they are 
coming in greater numbers. There is talk about Cape 
Cod as the site of the next great real estate boom that 
the United States will experience. The main motor 
roads go to the very tip of the Cape, and for much of 
the distance they form a beautiful circular drive. 
Besides summer residents, the Cape attracts thousands 
and tens of thousands of tourists or trippers. On 
Cape Cod, as everywhere else, there is danger in this 
popularity. Tourist Cape Cod is at war with scenic 
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Cape Cod. Those who love the isolation of the 
Cape, its lonely headlands, its solitary walks on the 
shore or in the woods, do not like the endless proces- 
sion of pleasure cars or the heavy trucks thundering 
by at forty miles an hour. Still there is a great 
amount of lonely land left untouched. 

We climbed Scargo Heights, the highest point 
on the Cape, and went up into the tower. It was a 
beautiful day, but no one else was there. From that 
vantage point, looking up and down the Cape from 
Provincetown all the way around to Sandwich, it 
seemed as if it would be generations before the Cape 
was crowded. The marks made by man seemed 
slight in comparison with the great open spaces of 
God. The obtrusive motors were nothing but insects 
buzzing along one little line of the Cape. 

One must remember also that there are two sides 
to the automobile business. Although the motor 
car invades and perhaps destroys our solitudes, it 
quickly and easily carries us to twenty or forty or a 
hundred better solitudes. The trouble with finding a 
place where we can sit or walk in peace and quiet 
lies more in ourselves than in the non-existence of 
such places. 

It was a wonderful view that we had on Scargo, 
with-Dennis at our feet, Brewster and Orleans to the 
north, Yarmouth back the way we had come, the 
tower at Provincetown, thirty-five miles away, faint- 
ly seen in the mist over the water, the lovely dunes, 
the quiet shining sea, the almost endless woods. 

We have also the Cape Cod of the writers and 
artists. Joseph Lincoln lives at Chatham part of 
the year, and since 1902 has been writing Cape Cod 
stories and ballads. ‘“The Outermost House” of 
Henry Beston was on Cape Cod near Eastham, and 
the story of life there brought him fame almost over 
night. 

In his last chapter Beston writes this: ‘During 
the months that have passed since that September 
morning (when he went to live on the great dune of 
Cape Cod) some have asked me what understanding 
of nature one shapes from so strange a year. I 
would answer that one’s first appreciation is a sense 
that the creation is still going on, that the creative 
forces are as great and as active to-day as they have 
ever been. And that to-morrow’s morning will be 
as heroic as any of the world. Creation is here and 
now. So near is man to the creative pageant, so 
much a part is he of the endless and incredible ex- 
periment, that any glimpse he may have will be but 
the revelation of a moment, a solitary note heard in 
a symphony of thundering through debatable exist- 
ences of time. Poetry is as necessary to compre- 
hension as science. It is as impossible to live with- 
out reverence as it is without joy.” Probably there 
are many lonely dunes and beaches on which a man 
like Beston might have written “The Outermost 
House,” but Cape Cod folks always will be proud and 
happy that the book was produced there. 

Other writers who have homes on Cape Cod are 
Mary Heaton Vorse, Eugene O%Neill, Frank Shay, 
Harry Hubbard Kemp, Mary Mears, Susan Glas- 
pell, Morton Small and Jonathan Leonard. 

Besides historical, scenic, tourist, and literary 
Cape Cod there is the year round Cape Cod, the 
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people to whom it is home, who make their living 
there or live on the remnants of the fortunes the sea 
captains amassed in the great trading days of the Cape. 
There are preachers, lawyers, farmers, store-keepers, 
on the Cape as well as hotel-keepers. There is a 
normal life which goes on when all the visitors have 
gone away. yy 

The people have been written up so often and 
my own contacts with them are so superficial that I 
make no attempt to characterize them. Probably 
there are as many kinds of people on the Cape as 
anywhere else, from rogues to heroes. One thing 
they like to believe about themselves, and which I 
hope is true, has been pointed out by the writers on 
Cape Cod from Thoreau down: that they are less 
affected than others by wealth or station and more 
disposed to accept people on the basis of what they 
actually are. It is a great ideal to set before a 
people. 

Not all of the permanent residents are Cape 
Cod born. The Old Thacher place (1730) and the 
Capt. Bangs Hallett House opposite (1833) in Yar- 
mouthport, are run by two Rochester girls, former 
teachers in the Mechanic Arts Institute. The enter- 
prise, begun as a summer experiment, has become an 
all the year round business. By keeping the old, 
and building on so as not to destroy all that is quaint 
and charming, and by holding things up to a high 
standard, they have attained a wide reputation and 
have all that they can do. The matron of the Hallett 
House, where we had a room, lives in Pennsylvania. 
The tea room, hotel, boarding house, rooming house 
business is one of the great industries of Cape Cod. 

In Yarmouthport there is a little Universalist 
church almost ready for a centennial. It makes a 
beautiful picture, back from the main road, half hid- 
den by the large attractive summer home of a Wash- 
ington, D. C., rector. That rector is a good neighbor 
of the church and has contributed generously to its 
maintenance. On our first afternoon we strolled 
down the long Main Street, under the noble elms to 
the curve of the road and up the little hill to the Uni- 
versalist church. It was locked, but by stretching I 
pushed up a window to get a better view. When we 
had admired the simple interior, lately repainted and 
decorated, we were ready to leave, but the window 
would not come down. I pushed it farther up to 
loosen it without success. Then a mechanical genius 
among us suggested that there was a catch which 
held the window wherever it stopped, and which had 
to be released by the thumb. Taking counsel of 
old Mrs. K opposite, I decided to scramble up the 
clapboards and into the window, which I proved 
agile enough to do. Unbolting a front door, I let the 
ladies in to visit the quaint old colonial meeting- 
house. When we were ready to go, the same old 
problem of the window confronted us. It was made 
to be put down from the inside, not from the ground. 
Again the mechanical genius of the party suggested a 
calling card crumpled up and stuck under the catch to 
release it. It worked like a charm. The ladies went 
out the door. I went out the window, which was 
held up by back and head until I was ready to let go. 
The problem of getting out of a church and leaving 
it in as good condition as before never was better 
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solved. Most getting out of churches is accom- 
panied by friction and bad feeling. Here the entire 
damage was to my clothes. 

After being closed for a generation this old church 
was reopened three years ago. The Rev. Lester L. 
Lewis of New Bedford, who has a farm at West Yar- 
mouth, now preaches there on Sunday afternoons. 

An Englishman, the Rev. Thomas Cross, sticks 
to the church at Orleans up the Cape. He is an ex- 
ample of something settled in the old Cape Cod way 
in a world of continued change. Sometime we hope 
to visit him. 

This time it was the centennial of the Univer- 
salist church at Provincetown which drew us. Here 


is a church which has taken on a new lease of life under 
the devoted care of the Rev. James F. Albion, D. D. 
The story already has been told in the Leader. But 
it is not easy to tell of the cordiality of the welcome 
that we received, the friendly faces shining in the 
darkness when we arrived, the quick and easy convey- 
ance down winding lanes to bed and board, the pride 
of the people in their beautiful old church, and the 
uplift of the Sunday morning service. 

In such a church gathering one comes into close 
contact with several of the different Cape Cods. 
The tourist Cape Cod fades away. One again stands 
in the presence of the fathers and the patient labor 
and noble achievement of the centuries. 


What Religion Means to Active Scientists | 


Henry Clayton, Meteorologist 
An Interview Written by Edward H. Cotton 


se @|/VING in a Massachusetts village of rich 
<3} colonial heritage is a man on whom no uni- 
versity has conferred a degree, who has not 
been decorated for a momentous scientific 
discovery. He is sixty-eight years of age. His 
habits are simple. His mind is alert and penetrating. 
His conclusions are sound, because he has arrived 
at them through entirely natural processes. He lives 
back from the highway in a house that is a home, sur- 
rounded by flower-gardens, lawns, vistas of far-away 
fields, woods, and hills. The world passes by his 
door without realizing that in that home, removed 
from noise and strife of getting and spending, lives one 
of the greatest living authorities on the science of 
meteorology. There is probably no scientist among us 
who knows more, through experience and study, of 
the causes which underlie atmospheric change than 
Henry Clayton. He has studied these causes in 
various parts of the world through a long period of 
years. He speaks modestly of being able to foretell, 
with a reasonable degree of accuracy, atmospheric 
change around the world not only for one day or two 
days, but a week in advance, perhaps a month. The 
tremendous value to commerce, social interests, and 
aeronautics of such a discovery needs no argument. 

Henry Clayton is in the succession of a noble 
group of scientists who have prepared the soil and 
planted, leaving to others the fruits. He has re- 
ceived recognition, however. He is a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and has 
been employed as meteorologist by the United States 
Weather Bureau and the Argentine Weather Bureau. 

It is not the usefulness of his investigations with 
reference to weather conditions with which we are 
concerned in this article, but the effect of his thinking 
on religious issues. Like many another “solitary”’ 
scientist, he is deeply religious. A short time ago he 
preached a sermon from the pulpit of his home church. 
[ did not hear the sermon, but I have read it, and 
I found it considerably above the average preaching 
one hears—which is no reflection on the weekly ser- 
mon, one of the most’ difficult tasks given men to do. 

It was a clear and entrancing June day when I 
called at Mr. Clayton’s home. It was the month of 
flowers, and they were everywhere—trees, too, with 


birds singing in them. Who would not think often 
of great and beautiful things in such surroundings? 
He had prepared the interview with care. Here 


_is what he said, and remember, it is the conclusion of a 


man sixty-eight years of age, whose methods are 
those of the thoroughgoing scientist, who has been 
influenced by no particular school, sect, or desire to 
become known. One would include him, however, 
among the number of those who love their fellow men 
enough to try to find the truth for them. 

“As a boy,” he began, “I used to visit an aunt. 
Often she would predict fair weather or rain after 
certain popular signs. I felt a strong desire to find 
how much truth there really was in her notions. Also, 
she was one of the strictly orthodox —medieval philos- 
ophers, we might call them. I informed her once 
that I was going to find out how much was really 
true in religion, an announcement that seriously dis- 
turbed her, for she feared my investigations would 
mean destruction here and hereafter. 

“T am not an expert in religion or in philosophy; 
all I have to offer is an experience. I found it ab- 
solutely necessary to my comfort to work out a dif- 
ferent philosophy of life, which should conform to 
my knowledge of scientific fact. The first discovery 
I made was that I have life, and a consciousness of 
life, out of which comes power to think, act, and feel. 


In the second place, and as inference from that, I. 


have a consciousness related to a consciousness in 
other parts of the universe. It seems clear enough to 
me that if the whir of electrons andthe clash of 
molecules can cause thought and emotion in me, they 
can cause thought and emotion throughout the uni- 
verse—perhaps in higher forms than mine. In other 
words, my own consciousness implies existence of 
xod. Ican not escape that conclusion. 

“In the third place, I am aware of actions taking 
place outside of myself. The only way I can learn of 
those activities is by observation, by thought, and by 
deliberate tests of my ideas. I believe the best and 
surest way of obtaining and testing that knowledge is 
by means of the method we have developed under the 
name of science. 

“Once more, mature consideration has convinced 
me that we can not know the Absolute, the ultimate 
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influence behind all phenomena. Our thoughts can 
deal only with relations; and our ideas about those 
relations are constantly changing. Hence I am quite 
prepared to accept the theory of relativity advanced 
by Herbert Spencer, and further developed by Ein- 


’ stein, so far as I can understand him. He speaks of a 


curved and limited space, and control of gravity. 
To comprehend what he means is difficult, for our 
minds have not been trained up to those thoughts. 
Einstein is in the forefront of scientific thinking and 
will go on into history as one of the great creative 
scientists. His theories have value for us because 
they show there are limitations to physical science. 
Human knowledge can not reach beyond a certain 
limited range. Where the physical world stops, 
let us say, the psychical world begins. Investigation 
into that psychical world makes up to-day’s religious 
task. The physical world constitutes science. The 
psychical world constitutes religion. Each may help 
the other. Religion is probably going to become more 
scientific; that is, if we find we can apply scientific 
laws to religion—I don’t know that we can. It may 
be that the great mind and consciousness which exists 
outside ourselves, and which we name God, may not 
be in the range of the scientific method. 

“The most advanced scientific thought shows 
us how little we can know about the Absolute. This 
view is well expressed in a notable book, recently 
published, ‘““The Nature of the Physical World,” by 
A. S. Eddington. Certain scientists have believed 
science needed no religion. A school of thought 
existed, headed by Haeckel, which held that the uni- 
verse is a mechanism and that man was only one of the 
mechanical contrivances. But the number of Haeck- 
el’s followers was limited. Most great scientists 
have been deeply religious. 

“My last conclusion is that the chief motive of 
our thoughts and conduct lies in our longing and 
struggle for the fullest possible life here and hereafter. 
We regard everything as good which tends to save 
and enlarge life, either for ourselves or for others; 
and we regard everything as bad which tends to Jessen 
and destroy that life. 

“Let me say it all, now, in a brief paragraph: | 
have a consciousness of life. That consciousness 
implies conscious feeling and thinking in other parts 
of the universe, and out of this idea grows our con- 
ception of God. A variety of energies are at work in 
the cosmic realms. The best way to determine the 
nature of those energies is through the scientific laws. 
The great scientists have always recognized a psychical 
as well as a physical power in the universe. Through 
struggle we may save and enlarge life here and here- 
after. 

“No, I have never tried to define God. I can 
only think of God as a consciousness, and a capacity 
of emotion and thought outside of myself, that fills 
the universe. The human mind can not grasp ul- 
timate reality. It is only constructed to deal with 
the finite and the relative. 

“Science to-day is recognizing its limits. It does 
not attempt to dismiss religion on the one hand or to 
take over its obligations on the other. It seeks an 
adjustment. I believe religion is doing the same 
thing. This must be done if the needs of the future 
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man are to be met. Religion is more reluctant to 
make this adjustment than science, because it is the 
nature of religion to be conservative, while it is the 
nature of science to be progressive. It is entirely 
human to be reluctant to surrender one’s cherished 
ideas, especially those formed in childhood. 

“JT hope for personal survival. But that sur- 
vival, with me, is not a matter of Knowledge; it is 
rather one of hope and faith. It seems incredible 
that one’s knowledge and enjoyment of all this’— 
Mr. Clayton swept his hand toward the flowers and 
the vistas—‘‘should ever be any less. That is con- 
trary to all we know of the operation of natural law. 
Knowing this, can we, in Eternal Justice, ever cease 
to know it? Annihilation of personality is incom- 
prehensible to me. Psychical societies here and in 
England are trying to prove immortality with scientific 
tests. They are following a sound method, and 
the only method that will-ever really convince a mind 
seeking tangible proof of immortality. I have deep 
interest in the findings of those societies. They are 
working in a difficult field, and their conclusions must 
be aecepted with caution. The best we can hope for, 
and we do hope for it, is that they may give us a 
more assured faith. 

“T find more general interest in religion to-day 
than at any time I can remember; and that interest 
is increasing. Scientific information is penetrating 
to distant parts of the earth. Along with this pene- 
tration has come an eager desire to harmonize scientific 
and religious thinking. The scientific approach is 
feared by those who think in terms of, medieval 
philosophy. They feel the old foundations shaking, 
and can see no better ones, they say, taking their 
places. It is a mortal fear—that I have known, for 
I have lived through the stage. To perceive the old 
forms and hopes going is one of the most tragic mo- 
ments of life. The first thing for us to do is to re- 
move the fear. This we shall accomplish, not by 
opposition but by patient understanding. Let our 
friends get adjusted to the new ways. Let them see 
that the most wonderful thing in the universe is truth, 
and the most destructive thing is belief based on error. 
No one wants his entire philosophy of life unsettled. 
I am sure I don’t. Those who fear that the dis- 
coveries of modern science will sweep away the con- 
victions of a lifetime feel the same way—as if, per- 
haps, their rights were being interfered with. Ap- 
plication of science to religion will come, not by op- 
position, and not by a superior indifference, but by 
proving that a religion in harmony with scientific 
thought is more satisfying than any other form. 

“Knowledge has been compared to a torch il- 
luminating the darkness. Tyndall, the great Eng- 
lish physicist who did so much to perfect theories of 
light and heat, once used the idea as follows. He 
said we may think of the universe as filled with 
beautiful and wonderful objects. But all is dark. 
The objects can not be seen. Now light a torch. 
As the flame mounts higher and illumines successively 
wider and wider circles, object after object comes into 
view, each more marvelous than the preceding. Thus 
does our knowledge of life develop; no doubt, with 
the most wonderful and entrancing of all, only want- 
ing more light to reveal them.’’ 
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Of Religion Bound in Black 


F. C. Hoggarth 


é people, a tyranny not yet ended. Bibles 
> 5} and priests are still for the most part bound 
fox} in black. A clergyman in a light tweed 
suit seems to some a form of heresy. It savors of 
irreverence and sacrilege. A sober mourning hue 
somehow seems more serious. The ugleist and dullest 
garb known has long been the official ecclesiastic 
dress. 

Black seems to be the official garb also of the 
Bible. In this color it is introduced to children in 
schools. The tyranny however is there coming to 
an end. Arthur Mee’s Children’s Bible is bound in 
color and so is Dr. Moffatt’s translation. In other 
places color has been religiously taboo. Judged by 
the way it was frowned upon it must have been 
thought to be of the devil. 

The early Quakers were an instance of this aver- 
sion to color. They exiled it from their meeting- 
houses as effectively as they exiled music and art. 
In clothes, sober, mournful colors were favored, if 
not prescribed. And as all new fashions were shunned, 
the garb became peculiar as well as drab. 

Those who saw the folly of such an attitude 
were not always understood. There is an interesting 
letter from Margaret Fox of Swarthmore, in which 
she protests against “regulation of dress, against 
uniformity and drabness of color,” as a principle. 
She thought it a dangerous thing to associate re- 
ligion in the minds of young people with such dull 
uniformity. ‘Christ,’ she said, “bids us consider 
the lilies and how they grow in more royalty than 
Solomon. But contrary to this we must look at 
no colors, nor make anything that is changeable colors 
as the hills are, nor sell them, nor wear them, but we 
must all be in one dress and one color.”” That she 
describes as a silly poor gospel. ‘It is more fit for 
us to be covered with God’s eternal spirit and clothed 
with His eternal light.” 

Margaret Fox lived in the Lake District. Swarth- 
more is in a lovely setting of meadows and trees and 
hills. She loved the changeable colors of the hills. 
There is nothing drab about the purple heather, or 
the ‘brown red bracken of winter,” or the larch in 
spring. God’s world is full of color. There’s the 
blue of the sky, and white billowy clouds, radiant 
with light, there’s.the green of the meadows and of 
woods, and all the infinite variety of flower colors. 
Lincoln argued that God must love the common 
people, seeing He made so many of them, and it may 
be argued with equal legitimacy that He must love 
color, because His world is so full of it. His creative 
spirit breaks out everywhere in colorful beauty. The 
one hue for which God has least use is black. 

In such a world it seems strangely inappropriate 
to go about forever clothed in dull hues, as though 
one were out of tune with the universe, as the man 
without a wedding garmert, in the parable, was out 
of tune with his surroundings. 

Though the Quakers have seen the folly of deny- 
ing this perfectly legitimate desire for color, for which 
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God Himself has made such rich provision, others 
seem to keep alive the dull-hued succession. 

We slipped into a meeting recently that had 
been much advertised, about “millions now living 
will never die.’””’ We were curious to see what the 
adherents of the sect were like. The outstanding 
(mpression we got was one of drabness and gloom. 
Color seemed taboo. The prevailing color was black. 
All the men seemed to have black ties and suits to 
match. On their theory the world is very evil and 
growing more so every day. Possibly they had gone 
into mourning for it as Mazzini did for his enslaved 
land. Yet as the end of the reign of evil was on their 
theory very near, that thought surely should have 
relieved the gloom! 

The place was as though they had drawn the 
shutters on life, an impression that religion has too 
often given. We wondered if there was no lover 
of Nature among them, no one who had seen the 
changeable color of the hills as Margaret Fox had. 
We longed for a touch of color, of humor, for a ripple 
of laughter or a bird’s song, some lovely, radiant 
thing to relieve the gloom. The severer sort of 
Protestantism seems to have been specially prone to 
this taboo of color. That is the worst of reactions. 
They go to extremes and exile too much. 

There is something lacking in any form of re- 
ligion with no room for color. “All truly religious 
people,” says G. K. Chesterton, “have within their 
hearts humor, laughter and mirth.”’ In one of his 
children’s poems, he suggests they should believe 
nothing that can not be told in colored pictures. To 
let the devil have all the loveliest colors is as foolish 
as to let him have all the best tunes! 

The older churches at least escape from the 
tyranny of black in the sanctuary. Whatever we 
may think of vestments, there is this much truth in 
them, that they assert the sanctity of color. When 
the priest comes into the presence of the altar, his 
ugly black garb gives place to robes of splendor. 
There, in the presence of love’s sacrifice, drabness is 
out of place, no glory of color is too splendid in the 
presence of such love. Black for the time being is 
dethroned. Stained glass windows express the same 
idea. Mingled colors of brilliant hue, radiant in 
shining light, alone can express the shining thoughts 
and deeds of our religion. 

It is a great idea, that should go beyond stained 
glass and vestments. Do we not always live in the 
presence of that love and sacrifice, and if so, why 
keep color for the church and black for life? Why 
narrow down the thought to a bit of ritual? Was it 
because color was denied in life, that it found its out- 
let and even its revenge in vestments? 

It is this denial of color and of beauty in life 
against which the Christian face should be set. A 
godspeed should be given to those who seek to re- 
bind religion in other colors than drabs and browns 
and blacks—those who protest against the assump- 
tion that a funereal garb or look is a necessary hall 
mark of sanctity. 
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The Way by Which We Came--III 


Henry Nehemiah Dodge 


SHE consideration of the theology of Wesley 
o| and Relly leads naturally to John Murray, 
whose romantic history has won many 

Bal} hearts and whose heroic career as Apostle 
of Love made a deep impression on the thought of his 
time. However we differ from him in his theological 
processes, we can not but honor him as “‘a hero of the 
widening vision,’”’ a commanding figure in the evolu- 
tion of Universalism. 

Some of us may think Murray too antiquated 
for present-day in- 
terest, but what bet- 
ter conception of 
the Divine Paternity 
have we than this 
from his pen? ‘We 
believe God to be 
.... the Father of 
mankind in every age 
and place; the eter- 
nal, unchangeable 
Jover and friend of 
every man.” ‘Bodies 
were produced by 
bodies, but the soul 
is the breath of God; 
and the soul of an 
Indian is as much the 
offspring of God as 
the soul of the cele- 
brated Newton. The 
soul of that untaught 
being who inhabits 
an island in the South 
Sea is as much the 
child of God as the 
soul of Paul or Peter. 
I would have the 
professors of the re- 
ligion of Jesus con- 
sider the Almighty as 
a common Father 
.... I would have 
them view the sons 
and daughters of 
Adam, the universal family of man, as their brethren 
and sisters.” 

Jove was called the Father of gods and man, 
Jehovah the Father of the Chosen People, and in 
Christian theologies God was the Father of believers, 
but it remained for Murray and other apostles of 
Universalism to emphasize the central thought of 
Jesus—the Universal Fatherhood of God. 

The divine Father of the human race, whom 
Murray served with every faculty of his being, was a 
God of pure, unchanging and triumphant love. His 
dealings with His children in this world and the world 
to come, albeit sometimes terrible and relentless in our 
eyes, were but expressions of His far-seeing love. His 
judgments upon sin were always for the ultimate good 
of the sinner. How would this conception of God’s 
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universal Fatherhood and its corollary, human 
brotherhood, strike at the root of those ghastly evils, 
greed and war, which have so lately desolated the 
earth! v 

As the dogma of endless punishment is the key- 
stone without which the whole system of the old 
theology falls in ruin, and as the Fatherhood of God 
is the corner-stone upon which the Widening Vision 
stands secure, let us give due honor to him who, 
having gone forth single-handed against the foe, ran 
to meet the fore- 
gleams of beckoning 
light from the radi- 
ant presence of the 
vision, 

From the incom- 
pleteness and chaos 
of a universe eternal- 
ly marred by discord, 
irrevocably divided 
against itself, his po- 
etic soul recoiled. 
Filled as he was with 
the thought of the 
Divine Paternity, his 
mystical union with 
the in-dwelling Spirit 
was too intimate to 
admit the thought of 
ultimate incomplete- 
ness. For his soul 
to find a place of 
rest the Father must 
beZall in all. 

One redeeming 
feature illuminated 
the depressing theolo 
gy of Murray’s day: 
When the Almighty 
had set His love up- 
on a soul, eternally 
elect to share His 
glory, no human guilt 
or weakness, nor the 
craft and assaults of 
the devil, might defeat the will of God, nor swerve 
that soul from its high destiny. 

Such, Murray conceived, was the attitude of God 
toward every man, by virtue of the purchase of the 
human race by the compassionate Saviour with his 
own blood, thereby indissolubly uniting to himself 
every soul of man, both the living and the dead, in- 
corporating all mankind as members of His ever- 
glorious mystical body to share with him the love of 
the Father, and a blest eternity. 

The thought of God’s having loved all mankind 
from the beginning and of His having sent the Saviour 
to reveal this truth by his life and death, seems not 
to have entered Murray’s mind, so unquestionable 
were the ancient dogmas upon which, as a disciple of 
Relly, his system was based. 
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Of the exaltation of human nature Murray elo- 
quently says: ‘““The human nature of Emanuel is part 
of every child’s flesh; and every human soul inhabit- 
ing a tenement of flesh has as much right to lift his 
adoring eye to Jesus Christ as a part of himself, as 
any member of my body might, if it had sense in it- 
self, claim my head as a part of itself.’””, Where may 
we look for a more exalted statement of the divine in 
human nature, its absolute union with God in the 
mystica] body of Christ: “The creature can never fall 
lower than the lowest. Jesus Christ was made in the 
likeness of sinful flesh; He was the highest and the 
lowest. There was no God above Him, nor no man 
beneath Him. I am, said Immanuel, the Alpha and 
the Omega. He is the foundation and the top-stone.”’ 

We must remember in these and the following 
passage, that when Murray says Jesus he means God: 
“Jesus is not flesh and bone distinct from our flesh 
and bone, for both He who sanctifieth and they who 
are sanctified are all one.’ He labors to show, as 
some advanced Trinitarians now do, that the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are three manifestations of 
Deity—to him that one God was Christ. From this 
he climbs to where Trinitarians and Unitarians meet, 
in name, at least: “As I believe Jesus Christ to be the 
only wise God our Saviour, I know no other God in 
whom to trust, or of whom to be afraid, I am a Uni- 
tarian.”’ 

If his Christology offend, remember the widely 
varying Christologies of the past; remember the 
many and gross errors of great and good men of all 
ages, whom, nevertheless, we still revere. We must 
judge men by their highest attainments, rather than 
their imperfect conceptions or mistakes. 

Murray struggled toward the light in which we 
now rejoice, weighted by medieval theology though 
he was, as the vigorous seedling, strong in its mys- 
terious power, struggles up to sunlight, lifting by its 
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native strength the stone which would obstruct the 
growth of the sturdy oak. He could not push the 
stone aside, but carried it with him into the upper air. 

Murray was a prisoner, and as the prisoner in 
the feudal castle of Gisors, with but a nail and a stone 
for chisel and hammer, carved a figure of the Crucified 
in relief upon the dimly lighted wall of his dungeon, 
so Murray, lighted only by the solitary sunbeam of 
Divine Love, wrought with the crude implements at 
hand, upon the granite theology which walled him in, 
his wonderful conception of the work of the all-suf- 
ficient, victorious World Saviour. 

Against the murky background of the inexorable 
theology of his day, the Gospel of Triumphant Love 
shone forth in the preaching of the ‘“Promulgator,”’ 
and captured the hearts of the people. 

Other brave voices there had been at scattered 
points, it is true, but Murray was practically alone. 
No Ballou, no Channing, no Phillips Brooks, no sil- 
ver-tongued Chapin, had yet arisen to push back the 
clouds that oppressed men’s souls. Farrar had not 
yet written of Eternal Hope, nor Wilberforce of the 
inseverability of God and man; Whittier had not sung 
of the Eternal Goodness, nor Tennyson of “one far- 
off divine event, to which the whole creation moves.” 

Demons shrieked in the tempest, Satan whis- 
pered in the ear of the child at its mother’s knee, lur- 
ing it to perdition, and at the bedside of the dying 
devils contended with angels for the passing soul. 
Much of the most heartening, God-honoring Scripture 
had been ignored, or wrested from its high significance 
to meet the requirements of perverted theology. 

Laboring in this atmosphere of deep theological 
gloom, hampered by clinging dogmas of the past, 
Murray’s pages glow with conceptions of Divine 
Love, the union of God and man, the solidarity of the 
human race and the glory of the Divine Immanence 
unsurpassed in our time. 


After Attending a Country Church 


Horace Westwood 


38|0W interesting and yet how strange it seemed. 
3} We were seated in the country church that 
stood by the side of the road. We had often 
motored past it in our drives through the 
district around our summer camp, and always had 
it appeared to beckon entrance to its doors. The wide 
portico with its stately columns fronting a colonial 
structure all painted white, the fenced-in graveyard to 
its Jeft, the broad expanse of green and shaded sward 
to its right, formed a picture that not only charmed 
the eye but awakened a sense of mystery and longing 
within. Although the setting was different, the 
same feeling swept over one that sometimes comes 
when, traveling along sequestered Janes in Devon. 
there suddenly looms a parish church. One sensed 
the essence of the timeless. Forgotten yesterdays 
cast the shadow of their unhurried calm upon the 
rushing torrent of contemporary life. Within its 
walls, one knew there must be peace. So in response 
to an impulse that had become articulate, we had 
accepted the invitation, and at last on a Sabbath 
morning we were within. 


At first the impression was disappointing. The 
interior had little of the beauty that the exterior had 
promised. The pews were ugly and grained in a poor 
imitation of oak. The cushions were faded and 
stained with drippings from a leaky roof. The ornate 
metal ceiling was in painful contrast with the simple 
lines of the building. The pulpit chairs looked ag 
though they might have been taken from the throne 
room of some medieval castle. The general appear- 
ance was one of neglect. Even so, there was the 
presence of something ineffable. 

One knew that here was a place where eager souls 
had prayed and aspired. The feeling was inescapable 
that former generations had found here the gate of 
Heaven. Echoes of great congregations who had 
been mightily stirred by the tides of the Spirit brought 
their whisperings. The majesty of hushed moments 
had not yet departed. As one gazed on the faces of a 
few elderly folk that presently wandered in, one 
caught a fleeting glimpse of' memories of hours once 


_ vital with life. 


Less than thirty persons joined in the service of 
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worship that followed. Yet, in a building that easily 
seated five hundred, the congregation did not appear 
unduly small. Perhaps the recollections of days 
that were gone peopled the pews. Perchance the 
strains of vanished hours swelled the song. For 
the entire service, hymns, scripture, sermon and 
prayer, dwelt in the past. 

The sermon was based on the words, ““The Master 
has come and ealleth for thee.”” The aged minister 
took us into the home of Martha and Mary and por- 
trayed the sorrow associated with the death of Laz- 
arus. Would the beloved Master never come?  Per- 
chance if he had been there Lazarus had not died. 
But now Martha informs Mary that Jesus is present, 
“He calleth for thee!”” The refrain of a now forgotten 
hymn sounded in my ears: 


“The Great Physician now is near, 
The sympathizing Jesus,” 


and my imagination went back to boyhood days 
when I believed with an ever to be remembered joy 


‘What a friend we have in Jesus, 
All our sins and griefs to bear.”’ 


Indeed, the entire sermon was devoted to the 
thought of the ever present Jesus, who with tireless 
patience unceasingly calls to the human spirit to sur- 
render to him. ‘‘With h'm is forgiveness from the 
knowledge of guilt, victory over temptation, comfort 
in sorrow, courage in tribulation and victory over 
death and the grave. Could our eyes but see, we 
should behold him knocking at the doors of our hearts. 
Were our ears quickened we should hear him saying, 
“Come unto me.” 

How far removed it all appeared. “‘Sin!’’ 
“Guilt!” ‘‘Forgiveness!”” Our age knows not the 
meaning of sin. The tragedy of broken law and the 
need of redemption has not place in modern imagina- 
tion. ‘Pierced hands sympathetically knocking on 
the doors of heedless hearts!’’ The poignancy of the 
figure awakens no response in our generation. It be- 
longs to a type of faith and devotion that has taken 
its departure from our midst. It represents a psy- 
chology foreign to the genius of our time. 

Yet it left me in a curiously wistful frame of 
mind. Even as the fragrance of pressed leaves in a 
book reopened after many years brings to light buried 
memories, so across my imagination there flitted the 
pictures and feelings of childhood and youth. 

For nearly twenty years now I have breathed 
the atmosphere of more liberal forms of faith. Year 
after year new horizons have dawned upon my vision 
and my spirit has rejoiced in the exultation of freedom. 
They have been years of spiritual adventure, and | 
know, in the words of a good old Methodist brother, 
““*Tis better on before.”’ But I found myself wonder- 
ing whether or not, despite the glory of the quest, I 
had been missing something. This simple service 
in a country church and representing a by-gone age, 
brought back the memory of religion as an intimate, 
tender thing. Truly a life to be lived, but in a mys- 
tery of Divine Companionship that was very real. 
The sermon with its outgrown theology was vibrant 
with the drama of the soul, in which God and the 
powers of evil waged royal battle for its possession 


and the Father made the supreme sacrifice in the gift 
of His Son. Almost like a trumpet call across the 
centuries one heard the writer of the Fourth Gospel 
pealing——‘‘God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten!”” With all our modernity, what have we like 
unto this? 

Of one thing it made me sure. Despite changing 
thought forms and broadening intellectual vision, any 
religion jis futile which substitutes ideas for persons. 
No faith can grip with the power of challenge that 
awakens abandon of devotion, which is more con- 
cerned with correct ideology than the fate of living 
souls. The old theology, despite what we deem its 
errors, made its David Livingstones and its William 
Booths, who counted not the cost if only they might 
save some. It begot a passion for individuals that 
has never been surpassed. ‘‘The Master has come 
and ealleth for thee’ furnished a dynamic that led 
its messengers into toils, hardships and adventures 
that have written new “Acts of the Apostles” in every 
century of our era. 

Perchance the debate between mechanism and 
spiritualism is inevitable. It may be that religion 
must keep pace with the social and biological sciences 
if it is to retain intellectual vigor. Perhaps humanism 
drives home the necessity for theological’ revision 
and the newer thought of God. But do these matters 
present liberalism’s greatest need? 

Old phrases perhaps have lost their meaning, 
but their inwardness remains. It may be that for 
an age not rooted in the terminology of the Scrip- 
ture a new vocabulary will have to be found, but 
what Brierly called ““The Eternal Religion’’ still 
stands. ‘‘What shall it profit?’ still abides as the 
great question. “Ye must be born again”’ still con- 
ditions entrance to the Life of the Spirit. The mys- 
tery of a Divine Call to “seek ye first’’ remains the 
heart of religion, and though the expression ‘‘walking 
with God”? may seem an unfashionable presumption 
to modern ears, yet it contains the secret without the 
knowledge of which there is no fulness of life. 

See tae 
THE SECRET OF STRENGTH 

At a certain agricultural school in one of our western states 
one of the professors recently made some interesting experiments 
with a growing squash. He fitted a harness of strap iron over 
the squash in such a way that, as the vegetable grew, the ex- 
panding iron harness would register the strength that the squash 
exerted upon it. Thus harnessed, the young squash lifted at 
different stages of its growth weights of sixty, five hundred, 
eleven hundred and eventually of three thousand pounds. And 
all this marvelous power was made possible through just one 
thing—the connection of the squash with the vine. 

One of the most amazing things in life is the power for 
burden-bearing that apparently weak and almost helpless men 
and women often manifest. In every path of life we find them, 
staggering on their way under heavy loads of business trouble, 
sickness, physical pain and misfortune. We marvel that they 
do not go down beneath their loads. Instead they accept them 
with patience and cheerfulness; day after day they fare courage- 
ously onward. 

There is an explanation. If the secret of the inner life of 
these people could be known, the explanation of their strength 
would be found in just one thing—connection with the Vine. 
They are in constant contact with him who said, ‘‘I am the true 
vine.”’ ‘I can do all things,’’ wrote the great Apostle, “through 
Christ which strengtheneth me.”’"— Youth's Companion. 
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Right This Wrong 


At the present time there is pending before Governor C. C. 
Young of California an application for the pardon of Thomas J. 
Mooney, now a prisoner under life sentence in San Quentin 
Prison. Why get excited about him? Because there is scarcely 
a shadow of a doubt about his innocence of the crime for which 
he is being punished. Why should a religious periodical in 
Boston, three thousand miles from California, discuss the case? 
Because Jesus Christ more than nineteen hundred years ago died 
on a cross to reveal the love and righteousness of an Eternal God. 
Wherever and whenever in this wide world an injustice is being 
done to any human being it is the business of the followers of 
that crucified Saviour then and there to protest and to seek to 
right the wrong. 

Mooney was tried during January and February, 1917, on 
an indictment filed August 2, 1916, charging him jointly with his 
wife, Rena, Warren K. Billings, Israel Weinberg, and Edward D. 
Nolan with the murder of Hetta Knapp, one of the eight persons 
dead at that time as the result of the bomb explosion in San 
Francisco during the Preparedness Parade on July 22, 1916. 
Billings was tried in September, 1916, found guilty of murder 
in the second degree and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
He is now in Folsom Penitentiary. Mooney was tried before 
Judge Franklin A. Griffin, found guilty of murder in the first 
degree, and on February 24, 1917, sentenced to death. On 
March 1, 1918, the Supreme Court of California affirmed the 
judgment. On November 28, 1918, Governor William D. Steph- 
ens commuted the sentence to life imprisonment. Rena Mooney 
was tried in July and Weinberg in September and Octoher, 1917. 
Each was found not guilty. They were held in jail, however, on 
other indictments until March 30, 1918, when they were re- 
leased on cash bail of $15,000 each. Later these other indict- 
ments were dismissed. Nolan, after an imprisonment of many 
months, was discharged. 

Such are the bare facts in the early history of this famous 
case which seemed so clear at the time it was tried. But with 
the process of the years there has grown up the sickening realiza- 
tion that Mooney and Billings must have been innocent of the 
Preparedness Day crime. They undoubtedly were convicted 
by perjured and mistaken testimony. Early in 1918 a special 
investigating committee made a report of the facts in the case 
to President Woodrow Wilson, who after studying the document 
wrote Governor Stephens as follows: 


Will you permit a suggestion from me in these 
troubled times, which perhaps I should feel hardly 
justified in other circumstances? 

The suggestion is this: Would it not be possible to 
postpone the execution of the sentence of Mooney 
until he can be tried upon one of the other indictments 
against him, in order to give full weight and considera- 
tion to the important changes which I understand have 
taken place in the evidence against him? 

I urge this very respectfully, indeed, but very 
earnestly, because the case has assumed international 
importance, and I feel free to make the suggestion be- 
cause I am sure that you are as anxious as any one can 
be to have no doubt or occasion of criticism of any sort 
attach itself to the case. 


What has happened since President Wilson thus recorded 
his apprehensions in this case? The principal witness against 
both Mooney and Billings was Frank C. Oxman, a cattleman, 
who testified that he saw the defendants take a suit case, pre- 
sumably containing the bomb that caused the explosion, to 
Steuart Street, where the crime was committed. It has now 
been made clear by the testimony of two witnesses, backed by 
the record in a hotel register, that this man was not in San Fran- 
cisco, but in Woodland, Cal., nearly one hundred miles away, at 
the time of the explosion. He was also exposed in his perjury 
through certain incriminating letters which he wrote to a friend 


not for one moment believe that I assume to have any.” 


asking him to co-operate in faking testimony against the de- 
fendants. 

John McDonald, another prosecution witness, since the 
trial has confessed that he lied and that he never saw either 
Mooney or Billings until he saw them in prison. Mrs. Mellie 
Edeau and her daughter, Sadie, the third and fourth witnesses 
against these men, also were exposed by the police themselves, 
who admitted that the mother told them two entirely contradict- 
ory stories. Estelle Smith, another damaging witness, has 
admitted that her testimony was false. 

These revelations are so startling that they make one’s 
blood run cold. But ought we to attach as much importance to 
them as they seem at first sight to deserve? How do they impress 
the judge and jurymen identified with this case, and other lead- 
ing citizens of California? Franklin A. Griffin, judge of the Su- 
perior Court who presided at the trial of Mooney, wrote to Gov- 
ernor Young under date of Nov. 14, 1928, urging that Mooney’s 
appeal for pardon be granted. Judge Griffin says in his letter: 


The thing that happened on Preparedness Day 
twelve years ago was a terrible crime, but I am sure that 
you will consider it a terrible crime to keep in prison two 
human beings who were most unfairly, even criminally, 
convicted—and that you will wish to give those who be- 
lieve there has been a miscarriage of justice every op- 
portunity to meet any doubt of their innocence that you 
may have. 

Any fair-minded man who reads only the tran- 
scripts of the trials of Mooney and Billings would be- 
lieve them guilty. If the testimony in these cases was 
honest and true then their guilt was conclusive. But 
subsequent revelations damned every witness who testi- 
fied against them as perjurous or mistaken. Estelle 
Smith has admitted her testimony was false. The 
Edeaus were completely discredited. Oxman is com- 
pletely out of the case as a perjurer who also tried to 
suborn perjury in another witness. John McDonald 
has since sworn to an affidavit that he knew nothing 
about the crime. The transcript evidence upon which 
Mooney and Billings were convicted no longer exists. 

And because it does not exist, the trial judge (my- 
self), the foreman of the Mooney jury, eleven members 
of the jury, the present district attorney, Captain 
Matheson, who had charge of the case, and every other 
official—except District Attorney Fickert—now believe 
the convicted men innocent and are earnest advocates of 
their pardon. 

About these facts, Governor Young, there can be 
no two opinions, and I believe you must base your 
belief in the guilt of Mooney and Billings upon other 
evidence not known to me. At your earliest conven- 
ience will you let me know what that evidence is? I 
would like the privilege of considering it because I feel 
a deep sense of responsibility in this case, and I may be 
able to help in this profoundly important matter. I 
urgently request you to give me whatever added informa- 
tion you may have in an early reply. 


In addition to Judge Griffin’s signature there were also at- 
tached to the letter the signatures of the following persons: Jacob 
Nieto, rabbi of Temple Sherith Israel; Edward J. Hanna, arch- 
bishop of San Francisco; Edward L. Parsons, Episcopal bishop 
of California; W. N. Burkhardt, editor of the News; Wm. V. 
MacNevin, foreman of the Mooney jury; Fremont Older, editor, 
San Francisco; Max Stern, Frederick W. Clampett, Franklin 
Hichborn, Mildred J. Pollock. 

In answer to the foregoing letter the Governor said, replying 
to the judge’s question about new evidence: “‘You know that I 
have never claimed to have additional evidence, and you can 
Wil- 
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liam MacNevin, who, with ten other living members of the 
jury that convicted Mooney, is strongly advocating his pardon, 
says, “With Oxman and McDonald out of the case Mooney 
would have been acquitted.”’ 

James F. Brennan, active prosecutor in the first bomb trial, 
likewise is on record as favoring a pardon for Mooney and Bill- 
ings, and District Attorney Mathew Brady of San Francisco 
says: “‘I believe the imprisonment of men convicted on testimony 
generally regarded as false is highly destructive to the institu- 
tions so dear to the heart of every American.’’ Captain Duncan 
Matheson of the San Francisco Detective Bureau, who in good 
faith helped’ to assemble the testimony against Mooney, and 
Police Captain Charles Goff, who worked under him, have writ- 
ten Governor Young asking for the pardon of the famous prisoner 
in San Quentin. 

What will Governor Young do? In December of last year 
he wrote Judge Griffin that he intended ‘‘to reread every word 
of the Mooney transcript as well as every document bearing on 
subsequent developments of the case.’’ 

What does Mooney himself say? Here is a paragraph of a 
letter from him written ‘‘in a living grave, San Quentin Prison,”’ 
to ‘‘all lovers of fair play and justice.’”’ He says: 


The state of California has taken from me thirteen 
of the best years of my life for a crime of which I am ab- 
solutely innocent. I have appealed, so far in vain, to 
three California governors for relief. Governor Young 


has had my pardon petition more than two and one half 
years. He says this can be read only during vacation. 
He has had my petition during two vacations—it is 
still unread. He does not want to pardon me—he 
wants me to accept a parole. I will rot and die within 
the walls of San Quentin Prison before I will accept a 
parole. Parole is for the guilty. 


We sincerely hope that the Governor may see his way clear 
to pardon both Mooney and Billings. For more than a dozen 
years they have suffered in prison. Why? It is pointed out 
that they were labor radicals who had offended big business and 
that it was the strike activities of the two men which inspired a 
“‘frame-up”’ in their case. Whatever truth, if any, there may be 
in this allegation, however, is not the main point at the moment. 
Were they guilty of the crime for which they were tried and con- 
demned? Here is the real issue. We believe that they were 
innocent of the crime and victims of perjured testimony. Cali- 
fornia is known as “the land of sunshine,’’ but a dark shadow is 
creeping across the state. Every earnest citizen should do his 
utmost to right the wrong that has been done to Mooney and 
Billings. Neither California nor the United States can afford to 
have it said that citizens of this country condone injustice even 
when it is done to some one whom they dislike or with whose 
views they do not agree. The very foundations of the republic 
are imperiled by the present situation in California.—Zion’s 
Herald. 


Christian Graces 
Charles E. Petty 


By the grace of God lam whatIam. 1 Cor. 15: 
10. 

And the word became flesh and dwelt among us, 
full of grace and truth. John 1:14. 

But grow in the grace and knowledge of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 2 Peter 3:18. 

I therefore beseech you to walk worthily of the 
calling wherewith ye were called . . . that ye put away 
the old man . . . and put on the new man, that after 
God hath been created in righteousness and holiness of 
truth. Eph. 4. 


Man is not responsible for being human rather than angelic. 
But he is responsible when he falls below the attainment of his 
humanity, which makes him brutal and irresponsible. Humanity 
is a gift quite as much as genius is a special form of humanity. 
And there are as sure degrees of responsibility as there are vary- 
ing degrees of spiritual elevation and insight. 

What do we mean by the phrase “Christian graces?’’ Are 
such graces different from pagan graces, Oriental graces, Buddhist 


’ graces; Mohammedan graces, Greek and Roman graces, whence 


we get the word grace? 
The old Greeks had a very clear cut idea of grace. Three 


of the daughters of Jupiter were named or designated graces. _ 


It was with these old Greeks that beauty of form and expression 
came to its full flowering. Art in all its phases dwelt contentedly 
with the Greek intellect. Symmetry and completeness of form 
in still and animate nature, in the world of being and thought, 
came to their noblest conceptions with Greek civilization. It 
was here that the Christian teachings came in contact with an- 
cient civilizations to best advantage. From this source ap- 
propriations of ideas were made by the followers of Jesus in 
larger measure than from any other quarter. Excellence of 
being and achievement, beauty and worth of character, were 
fully appraised by Christian and Greek alike. 

Paul, who was steeped in Greek and Roman ideas, has been 
responsible more than any other New Testament writer for cast- 
ing Christian thinking in this particular mould. For complete- 
ness of life a great many embellishments were needed. Above 
all other writers Paul is insistent on virtuous living as a resultant 


of holding Christian ideas. One must attain unto the fulness 
of the measure of the stature of Christ, who was full of grace 
and truth. And one must be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good. Character without fleck or flaw might be un- 
attainable, but Pau] never despaired of complete success through 
a grace that was given by the Father, who might be over all, in 
all and through al]. So then, roughly, we may say that by 
“graces’’ we properly mean moral and spiritual embellishment, 
adornment of character, symmetry of soul, stability of being, 
because the structure has been builded on basal moral ideas, on 
the rock Christ Jesus. 

Our chief interest then might be to ascertain why we ac- 
cept the Christian ideas of grace rather than a pagan notion. 
And to learn that reason we learn also another, namely, that we 
must if we accept the primary Christian teachings of the Father- 
hood of God and the infinite value of souls as the children of 
God. 

We may get about this by setting up a contrast between the 
two philosophies that have received attention on every mission- 
ary firing line in the world since time began. Why take Chris- 
tianity to Japan? Is it any better for Japanese than the cult 
of Japan? That of course will depend on what we understand 
by completeness of life from each point of view. Assuming that 
we accept the ideas of the universal Father as determining all 
other thinking, we hold that fulness of life means a distinct thing. 
It means that each individual in whatever relations he is placed 
is to have complete justice and opportunity to display all the 
virtues that humanity is capable of displaying. Take the mar- 
riage relations as a single instance. Can the old notions that 
have prevailed in Japan and all the Orient from time immemorial 
concerning the relation of the sexes and marriage in particular 
compare in beneficial effect on character with the Christian idea 
that all souls are divine and entitled to fulness of development 
and expression? A true evaluation of the agencies for character 
building will prefer the Christian to the Buddhist conception of 
God and life and destiny. 

Or comparing the old Greek notions of marriage with the 
Christian ideal of marriage, who will think that there is any 
great similarity in what makes for freedom and fulness of being? 
Or if we take the general European estimate of this primary 


institution, will any unbiased mind give it more than a passing 
mark? Or even going farther and setting side by side the two 
possible types under what is known as orthodoxy and what is 
truly liberal, who that is a student of human progress would 
say they are only slightly different? Basic ideas are determining 
of all conceptions held about those essential evolving institutions 
that must exist to give expression to the ideas that are basic. 

Is the Christian God more of a gentleman than the Mo- 
hammedan God? Is He whom we call Father more to civiliza- 
tion than He whom many men call Lord? We know what the 
character of a Lord might be in certain given relations, but not 
fully and continually, without those relations. But we surmise 
that we can implicitly rely on the character of a Father under all 
circumstances, known or unknown. It is in this fashion that 
we arrive at the merit of any particular religious custom or in- 
stitution, philosophy or revelation. And from exactly the same 
line of reasoning, we can say that the Fatherhood of God de- 
termines what we shall espouse in any line of associated en- 
deavor. Is it nationalism? Then distinctly it means one thing 
to be a patriot and not another, with the acceptance of divine 
universal Fatherhood as basic in our philosophy. Is it inter- 
nationalism? Or socialism? Or whatever it may be? Even 
the tariff becomes a distinct thing with the doctrine of the Father- 
hood of God, and ever so much more so if the one God of all the 
nations is the beneficent bestower of all riches impartially upon 
His children for the definite purpose of making life fruitful and 
full to the last possible degree. It would seem that there can 
be no escape from this logic. And, parenthetically, I am not at 
all abashed when reminded that this idea like all others is a grow- 
ing idea. Whether growing or fixed is wholly immaterial—the 
idea is basic. So two things emerge from the same premises. 
One that all social institutions and ideals for future development 
are higher under Christian revelation than they are under the 
so-called ethnic religions, and two, that Christian ideals are 
more and more becoming inevitable. And we may strain the 
point not overmuch and say that nothing can go beyond what is 
provided for in the universal scheme under the Universal Father- 
hood. The finality we may attain is a growing appreciation of 
the things which inhere in the nature of our God who is our 
Father. 

So the Christian graces are to be evaluated by our concep- 
tion of God and the nature of man and destiny. With a com- 
plete grasp of the central idea of the universe as a spiritual ful- 
filment of all human excellences, of the conservation of all human 
worth, of the fruition of human initiative in co-operation with 
the universe, the things which should adorn human character 
now and forever are simply too apparent to be ignored. Paul 
stressed them as few ancients ever did. Jesus himself save in 
a few striking instances could not have been more explicit. He 
made one inference in the fifth chapter of Matthew that carries 
the logic to its fullest expression. ‘‘Ye shall be perfect as your 
heavenly Father is perfect if ye do what He does in the same 
spirit in which He does His work.” 

So it means vastly more than at first blush it appears to 
mean to show forth temperance, fortitude, meekness, self-sac- 
rifice, self-control, and dedication of goods. It calls for a stead- 
iness, a perseverance, a firmness in the right, a willingness to die 
for principle, a devotion to a cause, an alliance with the evolving 
ideals of civilization, that get scant attention from the thought- 
less. To be a great soul galls for deep thought, and so we may 
say that Christian graces must also be thoughtful. 

Who can adequately trust his generosity and native good- 
ness to show forth symmetry and worth and value to civilization 
by the haphazard method of spontaneity? True, great geniuses 
seem to burst forth in all their native goodness and human excel- 
lence, without premeditation. But it is too clear for doubt 
that what they reveal first satisfies our ideas of the fitness of 
things. There is where grace comesin. There is a fitness about 
life that meets all the requirements of thoughtful analysis. The 
perfectly right thing has been done in the perfect right way. 
Because there is no creaking of the logic machine is no evidence 
that thought is absent. 
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Call the roll of the world’s great characters, reformers, re- 
vealers, explorers, artists, pioneers of liberty, thinkers of thoughts, 
doers of deeds, makers of civilization, and one thing stands out— 
unerring adherence to an idea. And mostly such great bene- 
factors have displayed a spirit that captivates, a mental per- 
spective that intrigues, a moral enthusiasm that is contagious, 
and a spiritual dynamic that is compelling. The Christian grace 
of living is invincible. It sets forth a faith that is more than 
challenging, an assurance that is arresting beyond demonstra- 
tion. 

It is the fitness that a citizen of the world has that gives him 
the leverage on civilization. Jesus has majesty and strength, 
simplicity and meekness, in marked degree. Open-minded- 
ness blends with surety of conviction and resolute will and never 
explodes in futility. Such strength comes because of the com- 
plete co-ordination of mind and fearless following of its dicta. 

One distinct impression we have of Jesus was that he was 
never of the world while completely in the world. He was at 
home in the world yet walked entirely apart from the world. 
He was confronted with human wretchedness, yet never cast 
down in gloom. He was serene when storms raged about him. 
He was confident when all forsook him. 

It was the ability to meet every emergency with unruffled 
spirit, and imperturbable peace within, that characterized Jesus 
above everything else. Therefore he could survey the scene 
with serenity. He was gracious and cheerful, indulgent with 
meanness, kind to the ungrateful, and forgiving to the hostile, 
because he saw beneath and beyond the exterior to the possible 
waiting to be revealed. Christian graces are positive achieve- 
ments and not negative by-products. They may be the un- 
conscious flowering of the genuinely ordered spirit, but they fol- 
low as surely as the night the day the cultivation of an apprecia- 
tion of the heart of the universe as revealed in highest human 
excellence. All the gentleness and severity combined, all the 
patience and inflexible adherence to duty conjoined, are but the 
natural flowering of a devoted character to the essentials that 
make life worth while. The Christian graces blossom from the 
character moulded in the heart of the eternal. 

Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and be not conformed to this 
transitory stage of civilization, but be ye transformed by the 
renewing of your mind that ye may prove what is that perfect 
will of God. 


* * * 


JUSTIFICATION 
Alice Phelps Rider 


Life is its own finest reason for living, 

The right to be born is its own greatest end; 

The chance to bring joy and to die in the giving 
Is stronger than Death or the shadows that blend; 
Life is its own finest reason for living— 

Just to have lived is a glorious end. 


Just to have gazed at the moon in its glory, 

Just to have dreamed with the lilacs in bloom, 
Just to have heard the wind whisper its story, 
Just to have breathed the night’s subtle perfume; 
Just to have gazed at the moon in its glory— 

Just to have lived when the spring is in bloom! 


Just to have thought of the stars and their wonder, 
Flashing with fire and burning with might, 

Flames in the lightning and dawn amid thunder— 
These things bring calmness and power and light. 
Just to have thought of the stars and their wonder 
Brings the heart beauty and brings the soul might. 


Death in itself is a reason for being: 
Stronger than living and greater than death 
Loom all the sources and tides of our freeing, 
After our bodies have parted from breath; 
Death in itself is a reason for being— 

Life is not lost when it brings us to Death. 
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Canadian Conference 


Freedom and fellowship were the keynotes of the Canadian 
Conference of Universalists and Kindred Religious Liberals, 
held at Coburn, New Brunswick, on Aug. 4 and 5, 1929. In 
spite of rainy weather the church at the opening meeting Sunday 
morning was filled with delegates representing many different 
provinces, two states and over twenty places. 

The Rey. T. Eric Davies, minister of the Universalist 
Church of the Redeemer, Halifax, opened the program. Tle 
chose as his theme: ‘The Message of the Liberal Gospel.”’ 

In the afternoon two forums—the one on social religion, the 
second on personal religion—invited discussion. Henry Harvey 
Stuart, principal of the high school, Fredericton Junction, spoke 
on “Righteousness in History,’’ George A. Brist, American Con- 
sul at St. Stephen, on “Faith,’’ and Mrs. Clara D. Bennett, 
leader of the Unity Center of Practical Christianity of St. Stephen, 
on “‘Service.”’ At the evening meeting, Mr. Andrew S. Wolfe, 
Dartmouth, N. S., presided. The Rey. Edwin Cunningham, 
pastor of the Universalist church of Caribou, Me., spoke on 
“Spiritual Freedom,”’ the Rev. Eric A. Ayer, Lennoxville, Quebec, 
on ‘The Church in Modern Society,’”’ the Rev. George McKay 
of the Unitarian church of Houlton, Me., on “Helping Along the 
Truth,’’ and the Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, pastor of the Universalist 
church in Chelsea, Mass., summer minister of the Harvey Uni- 
versalist Church, Coburn, N. B., on “O Ye of Great Faith.” 

The program continued on Monday afternoon with a chil- 
dren’s service. A children’s story was told by Mrs. Emma H. 
Pennoyer, Chelsea, Mass. The music was furnished in part 
by the children, and there were a number of christenings. 

At 4 p.m. the community library of the Harvey Universalist 
church was dedicated. 

Mr. J. FE. Schaffer of Halifax, N.S., presided at the Monday 
evening meeting. The Rev. Evan T. Evans, minister of the 
Universalist churches at North Hatley and Huntingville, Quebec, 
preached on ‘“The Overshadowed God.” 

Letters were received by the conference from Chief Justice 
William Howard Taft, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary of 
the General Convention, Dr. Rognvaldur Petursson, Field Sec- 
retary of the United Conference of Icelandic Churches in Canada, 
and others. 


of Religious Liberals 


At the annual business meeting the conference adopted a 
resolution earnestly asking the General Convention ‘‘to con- 
sider the matter of extension of Universalism in this Dominion,”’’ 
and oTering to co-operate with them in any possible way. Asa 
preliminary step in this direction it was voted to establish a Post 
Office Mission and to appoint a secretary whose duty it would 
be to distribute Universalist literature. In succeeding resolu- 
tions the conference expressed its hearty approval of the steps 
taken by Prime Minister MacDonald and President Hoover 
toward reduction of armaments and world peace, and the hope 
that Premier King of Canada, on behalf of the people of Canada, 
would co-operate in the same movement; expressed its joy in the 
growing spirit of co-operation between various religious bodies 
for the common good; urged upon all churches the need for pub- 
licity, congratulated the Harvey church on the institution of the 
community pulpit, and expressed its hearty thanks to the people 
of Harvey for their cordial hospitality. 

‘Perhaps the most important step taken by the conference 
was embodied in the following resolution: Resolved: That this 
conference wishes to greet and seeks to co-operate with the lib- 
eral wings of all the great religions of the world under whatsoever 
names, such as the Brahmo-Somaj of India, and the modernistic 
movement among the Jews and Mohammedans. It seeks also 
to cultvate a consciousness of the essential oneness of all re- 
ligion, and declares that nowhere is that oneness better declared 
and illustrated than in the movement of the spirit which seeks 
escape from the trammels of tradition and the dead hand into 
the liberty of personal adventure and experiment. ’’ 

The election of officers was as follows: Honorary president, 
the Rev. Charles H. Pennoyer, Coburn, N. B., and Chelsea, Mass 
president, Mr. Andrew S. Wolfe, Dartmouth, Nova Scotia; 
first vice-president, the Rev. Evan T. Evans, North Hatley, 
Quebec; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Howard Little, York Mills, 
York County, New Brunswick; others on Executive Committee, 
J. Edward Schaffer, Halifax, N. S.; J. Albert Little, Coburn, 
N. B., A. C. Ayer, Huntingville, Quebec, Philip Bruner, 
Ruthven, Ontario, Alexander Little, Lethbridge, Alberta, Ed- 
ward H. Judd, Vancouver, B. C., Bertram L. Moore, Moore’s 
Mills, N. B. 


Religion and Science’ 


An appeal that the beliefs of an old theology should be dis- 
carded from the Christian religion was made by the Rev. T. 
Rhondda Williams, in his address from the chair at the ninety- 
seventh annual assembly of the Congregational Union, held in 
the City Temple yesterday. 

Two notable utterances which formed the keynote of the 
address, ‘‘Christian Belief in the Modern World,’’ were: 

It is the misfortune of the church that the creeds which still 
hold a formal place in most of them are, for the greater part, 
impossible of belief to educated and intellectual men and women. 

I think the church has a great deal to learn from scientists 
in regard to reverence for truth, 

“We have got to realize,’’ said Mr. Williams, ‘“‘that our 
traditional doctrines concerning Jesus, hammered out as they 
were in the early councils of the church, can not be made current 
coin in the intellectual world of to-day.”’ 

*Through the courtesy of the Ivy L. Lee Information Service 
we are able to give our readers the text of the address of the Rev. 
tT, Rhondda Williams at the Congregational Union, London, as 
it appeared in the Daily Telegraph of London. ‘This is the address 
which brought a tempest about Mr. Williams’s head—“un- 
fortunate’ being the mildest word applied to it. ‘An abuse of 
power as Moderator’’ appeared in several Jetters to the Christian 
World. 

The Editor. 


Official religion was practically using the dogmatic system 
of the pre-scientific world. It was using modes of thought and 
language that belonged to the time when the human race was 
considered to have originated in Adam and Eve 6,000 years ago, 
when the earth was the center of the universe, and only re- 
cently created. This made it impossible for a large number of 
good and thoughtfu) people to attend the services of a church 
that continued to talk as if nothing had happened. 

“T believe,’’ Mr. Williams declared, ‘‘that the present crisis 
in religion—and no thoughtful person can deny that there isa 
crisis—is due in part to the fact that thinking in connection 
with religion has never been thorough enough since the days of 
the Reformation. It is due to the further fact that even the 
best thinking which has been done has not been consistently 
recognized in the services of the church. 

“If we take the Genesis account of Adam and Eve to be a 
legend, are we still to go on talking about the fall of man, 
without explaining that we mean something different from what 
used to be meant by that phrase? I know that there is a real 
fall of man every day, and there was a terrific fall of man in 1914. 
I know that sin is a fact in human life and that we need to be 
saved from it, but this is not what used to be meant by the fall 
of man, and it would prevent confusion of thought to drop the 
phrase. 


the plan of salvation which was built up and founded upon the 


“Tf we drop it, is no change to be made in that structure of 
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doctrine of the historic fall? Are we still to sing ‘the second 
Adam to the fight and to the rescue came’ when we no longer 
believe that the first Adam was there? 

“Why do we sing of the time ‘when all was sin and shame?’ 
There was never such a time. Humanity never has been en- 
tirely bankrupt of goodness, or we should have to confess that 
God was entirely out of His world. 

“The framework of the old theology has gone to pieces. I 
feel quite sure that, whatever the religion of the future will be, 
it will not be traditional Christianity. Indeed, traditional 
Christianity has already ceased to be the religion of a good many 
of our churches, and of a still larger number of our ministers. 
But the thing has not been plainly said and acknowledged, and 
our services have not been recast fully in the light of that 
fact. 

“In one of our favorite hymns people sing: ‘False and full 
of sin I am, I am all unrighteousness.’ Not a man or woman of 
them would say that of themselves if they were applying for a 
situation. Why do we say things about ourselves to God in one 
another’s hearing which we do not believe and which are not true? 
To make such dogmas general adoption, or hymns for congrega- 
tions to sing, lands us in absurd exaggerations and insinceri- 
ties.” 

There was no doubt that a great deal of preaching about sin 
and salvation was to-day utterly ineffective, largely because of 
the way in which these words suggested schemes of doctrine 
which were no longer believed, largely because of the way in 
which these words have been bandied about in the church, and 
especially in the revivalistic type of service. There was also the 
old conception of the church as consisting of saved people, al- 
ways carrying with it the implication that those who were not 
in the church were unsaved. This division between the church 
and the world had made the words ‘‘saved”’ and “‘salvation”’ not 
only obnoxious to many people, but really confusing to their 
thought. It was a theory which has never been true to the facts. 
What was more, it could not be made to fit the facts. 

“The more you champion the theory that the church is the 
community of the saints,’’ declared Mr. Williams, “the more 
you will alienate the world you want to win. Instead of gaining 
its respect you will draw its ridicule. It is the misfortune of the 
church that the creeds which stiil hold a formal place in most of 
them are for the greater part impossible of belief to educated and 
intellectual men and women. 

“The pulpit is suspected of trimming and prevarication and 
of something very near to, if not quite, intellectual dishonesty. 
Men to-day want their religious teaching to be above-board as 
scientific teaching is. _ Until it is so the church will not win the 
confidence of men who have been influenced by the scientific 
temper and habit. 

“JT think the church has a great deal to learn from scientists 
in regard to reverence for truth. In church thinking and speak- 
ing there is far too much prudence, tactical care, and worldly 
wisdom; too much playing for safety—these things have too 
often strangled the witness of the church to truth. ‘Safety First’ 
is a good motto for motorists, but it is the damnation of the 
Christian ministry. 

“The modern world will not accept your Christianity upon 
any external authority, not even the authority of Christ. In 
other words, the only authority over us must voice itself within 
us. The more you reassert the other kind of authority, the 
weaker you make the church in its appeal to the modern world. 

‘Let us cease to yearn for stability and take our place in 
the Divine movement, cease to think of the good as that which 
never changes, but rather as that which ever changes to better. 
Avoid the fundamental skepticism which is so often the bulwark 
of orthodoxy. The church needs to get its head clear out of the 
old traditional skin and its limbs free for forward movement. 
But it also needs to expose itself to the sun of the Divine Love 
that it may grow wings. The most up-to-date theology alone 
will not save the church. It will save no man. We must grow 
wings to mount above the earth, not for hope only, but for truth.’’ 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Hamlet and Pickwick 


This learned I concerning my friend Charles Dickens, that 
he set out to make a Book which he called the Papers of the 
Pickwick Club; and he thought that his fortune was made. And 
he published Three or Four Monthly Installments, and supposed 
that his Stuff was Going Strong. And about two more issues 
would have sent the Magazine broke. For Mr. Pickwick was all 
right and his Club was all right, but nobody cared an hang about 
either Mr. Pickwick or his Ciub. And the Publishers said that 
the scheme would Never Do. 

And my friend Charles Dickens sate him down to think, and 
he created the character of Sam Weller. And Sam moved the 
Pickwick Papers on to Success, such as Mr. Pickwick never 
could have achieved. And now no one remembers very much 
about Mr. Pickwick, but people recall the advice which Sam 
Weller’s father gave to Sam, to beware of all women, especially 
widows, and various other things that were spoken out of ex- 
perience or observation or inference as the case might be. 

So the Pickwick Papers might have done very well without 
any Pickwick, but they greatly needed Sam Weller. And like- 
wise I think Hamlet might have done very well if his parents 
had had another son of another name and a less moody disposi- 
tion. For to be or not to be is not the question, that being a 
question that hath never been submitted for our decision. Here 
we are, and the question is what we are going to do about it. So 
I could now and then omit Hamlet and add another jolly Grave- 
digger and cut out a few suicides and murders, some of them 
caused by Hamlet but none of them perpetrated by the Grave- 
digger. 

Now I have observed the stage of Human Life, and those 
who strode across the boards and hogged the center of the scene; 
and as often as not the Hamlet of the performance might better 
have changed places with one of the supers. 

Nobody is quite so central and pivotal in this play of Human 
Life as some folk think themselves to be. And as my friend Saint 
Paul remarked—some of those who-are not honored, on them we 
may well bestow the more abundant honor. For the man whom 
Charles Dickens never dreamed of when his Pickwick Papers be- 
gan was the oniy man who made Pickwick worth beginning or 
finishing. 


* * * 


THINGS THAT ENDURE 


Honor and truth and manhood— 
These are the things that stand, 
Though the sneer and jibe of the cynic tribe 
Are loud through the width of the land. 
The scoffer may lord it an hour on earth, 
And a lie may live for a day. 
But truth and honor and manly worth 
Are things that endure alway. 


Courage and toil and service, 
Old, yet forever new— 

These are the rock that abides the shock 
And holds through the storm, flint-true. 

Fad and folly, the whims of an hour, 
May bicker and rant and shrill; 

But the living granite of truth will tower 
Long after their rage is still. 


Labor and love and virtue— 
Time does not dim their glow; 
Though the smart may say, in their languid way, 
“Oh, we’ve outgrown all that, you know!”’ 
But a lie, whatever the guise it wears, 
Is a lie as it was of yore. 
And a truth that has lasted a million years 
Is good for a million more! 
Ted Olson. 


j 
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The General Convention at Work 


CHURCHES ENTITLED TO DELEGATES AT THE WASH- 
INGTON CONVENTION 


The constitution of the General Convention provides that 
each parish in fellowship shall be entitled to ‘‘two lay delegates, 
of whom one shall be a man and one a woman.”’ To qualify 
for such representation ‘‘each parish must maintain its legal 
existence and support public worship regularly and make a 
contribution to the General Convention in such manner as the 
latter may prescribe.’’ (Constitution Art. II, See. 2.) The 
by-laws provide that “‘every parish in the fellowship of this 
Convention shall make at least one contribution on quota to 


’ the Convention every year.’’ (Art. VII, Sec. 1.) By vote of 


the Convention itself, this quota amounts to 5 per cent of the 
current running expense of the local parish for the last calendar 
year. 

Parishes which have qualified for delegates up to August 22, 
1929, by having paid all or part of their quotas for the past two 
years are listed below. Those not listed are not entitled to dele- 
gates at the present time. All quota payments received before 
September 30, 1929, will be credited so that other parishes may 
qualify before the Convention. 

The following parishes are entitled to delegates at Wash- 
ington: 

Alabama: Brewton. 

Arkansas: Driggs. 

California: Los Angeles; Oakland; Pasadena; Riverside; 
Santa Paula. 

Colorado: Denver. 

Connecticut: Bridgeport; Meriden. 

District of Columbia: Washington. 

Florida: DeFuniak Springs; St. Petersburg; Tarpon Springs. 

Georgia: Atlanta. 

Illinois: Avon; Chicago, Redeemer; Chicago, St. Paul’s; 
Joliet; Oak Park; Peoria; Table Grove. 

Indiana: Galveston; Indianapolis; Sevastopol. 

Iowa: Mitchellville; Mount Pleasant; Waterloo. 

Kansas: Junction City. 

Kentucky: Burlington. 

Maine: Andover; Calais; Canton; Canton Point; Dexter; 
Dover-Foxcroft; Exeter; Fairfield; Freeport; Gardiner; Greene; 
Guilford; Hiram; Hope: Machias; North Jay; Oakland; Portland, 
Congress Square; Round Pond; Rumford Point; Sangerville; 
South Waterford; Swanville; Westbrook; West Cumberland; 
West Paris; Yarmouth. 

Massachusetis: Boston, East; Boston, Roxbury; Braintree; 
Cambridge, First; Chatham; Cheshire; Dana, North; Essex; 
Everett; Fitchburg; Franklin; Haverhill; Lawrence; Lowell, 
First; Malden; Mansfield; Marlboro; Methuen; Monson; Orange; 
Pigeon Cove; Shirley; Somerville, West; Springfield, Church 
of Unity; Springfield, Second; Westminster. 

Michigan: Detroit; East Liberty; Farmington; Grand 
Rapids; Horton. 

Minnesota: Anoka; Owatonna. 

New Hampshire: Alstead-Langdon; Atkinson; Berlin; 
Gorham; Hinsdale; Kingston; Nashua; Portsmouth; West Ches- 
terfield; Westmoreland; Woodsville. 

New Jersey: Newark. 

New York: Albion; Auburn; Binghamton; Bristol; Brooklyn, 
All Souls; Brooklyn, Our Father; Canandaigua; Canton; Cedar- 
ville; Central Square; Cicero; Dexter; Dolgeville; Henderson; 
Hornell; Madison; Middletown; Middleville; Morris; Mount 
Vernon; Newport; North Salem; Salisbury Center; Schuyler 
Lake; Scipio; Syracuse; Van Hornesyille; Watertown. 

North Carolina: Christian Hill; Clinton; Hopewell; Kinston; 
Oak Grove; Outlaws Bridge; Pigeon River; Pink Hill; Red Hill; 
Rocky Mount; Woodington. 

Ohio: Bellville; Belpre; Bryan; Cincinnati; Cleveland; 
Frost; Greenville; Leroy; Little Hocking; Miami City; Milford; 


Mount Carmel; Mount Gilead; Olive Branch; Plain City; 
Sharon Center; Springfield; Watertown. 

Pennsylvania: Bradford; Nicholson; Philadelphia, Messiah; 
Sharpsville; Sheshequin; Standing Stone; Towanda. 

Rhode Island: Pawtucket; Woonsocket. 

Tennessee: Chattanooga. re 

Vermont: Barre; Cavendish; Derby Line; Gaysville; Hart- 
land Four Corners; St. J ohnsbury; Springfield. 

Wisconsin: Stoughton; Wausau. 

Canada; North Hatley, Quebec. 


ee 


B. OF THE N. M. C. 

Below is a continuation of the roll of Builders of the National 
Memorial Church. The names of donors of Building Stones 
are first given, followed by the names in italics of those for whom 
the Building Stones have been designated as Memorials or 
Tributes. 


2352. Jennie F. Grimes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mrs. Arletta S. Eustis (aunt). 
2353. Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens, Saugus, Mass. 
Belle Holt Stevens. 
2354. Pennsylvania StateeConvention. 
Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. 
2355-2356. R. J. McDowell, Hartford, Ohio. 
My Mother. 
2357. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frederick Harvey Lee, D. D. S. (husband). 
2358. Mrs. Florence S. Lee, Rochester, N. Y. 
Frederick Shirley Lee (son). 
2359. Fork Ridge Universalist Sunday School, Fork Ridge, 
W. Va. 
Rev. W. R. Rowland. 
2360. Mr. and Mrs. M. W. Crouch, Moundsville, W. Va. 
Rev. James Wyatt Grimmer. 
2361. Margaret Hutchins Mission Circle, Anderson, Ind. 
Mrs. Margaret Hutchins. 
2362. Mrs. Maude F. Pickett, Berlin, Conn. 
Clark Grumman (grandfather). 
2363. Mrs. Maude F. Pickett, Berlin, Conn. 
2364. Katherine T. Griffith, Danby, Vt. 
William M. Tiel (father). 
2365. Katherine T. Griffith, Danby, Vt. 
Mrs. Annie E. Jill (aunt). 
2366. Elizabeth G. Vernon, Middletown, N. Y. 
Hannah Gill. 
2367. Women’s Aid and Mission Circle, Universalist Church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Rev. J. Newton Emery, 1896-1904. 
2368. Women’s Aid and Mission Circle, Universalist Church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Rev. Stanard Dow Butler, D. D., 1904-1919. 
2369. Women’s Aid and Mission Circle, Universalist Church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Rev. Thomas H. Saunders, D. D., 1919-1923. 
2370. Women’s Aid and Mission Circle, Universalist Church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Rev. George H. Welch, 1923-1927. 
2371. Women’s Aid and Mission Circle, Universalist Church, 
Middletown, N. Y. 
Rev. Elbert W. Whippen, 1927- 
2372. Mrs. A. H. Greenwood, West Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Gage. 
2373. Ladies’ Aid, Universalist Church, Aurora, Ind. 
Jane Vanscyoc and Eva Vaughn. 
2374-2378. Miss Celia Holt, Stafford Springs, Conn. 
Rev. Chas. H. Puffer. 
2379. Miss Helen Lane Thurston, Rockport, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WHAT BECAME OF DRS. SYKES AND SKINNER? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Brother Whippen says ‘‘it is with some chagrin that one 
realizes that our church could not hold men like Dr. Clarence 
Skinner . . . . and Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes.”’ 

May I remind him that our church held Dr. Sykes for 
thirty-four years of active and distinguished pulpit service, about 
as long as, in its present temper, it cares.to hold any man, how- 
ever large his usefulness, when he is “‘over forty.’’ Not only 
did it hold Dr. Sykes but it still holds him, as president of St. 
Lawrence University, where he has done and is continuing to do 
a great work as the successor of other distinguished Universalist 
ministers, Lee and Hervey and Gunnison. Dr. Sykes is still a 
Universalist minister, a regular attendant at the Universalist 
services, and often a forceful speaker on Universalist plat- 
forms. 

Dr. Skinner is still, my memory and the Year Book agree, 
a Universalist minister, promoted to a college professorship 
where he teaches future ministers, and through them reaches a 
far wider constituency than he could have reached in any parish. 

Why give the entirely false impression that these men left 
our ministry because we were not large enough to hold them? 
Surely that will be the inference drawn from Mr. Whippen’s 
statement by those who do not know the facts. 

I know and admire Brother Whippen and I wish he might 
make a quick and complete recovery from what appears to be a 
severe attack of pessimism. May I caution him, in the case 
of men who do actually leave our fellowship, to evaluate us not 
by their criticisms so much as by the vital and constructive 
testimony of the able men who stay with us. Those who run 
away often throw dust to conceal their own shortcomings. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 

Canton, N. Y. 


* * 


WANTED: LIGHT—LIGHT IN FLOODS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Some Things for Critic to Ponder’”’ is the heading you put 
over Eleanor N. Bradway’s letter in the Leader for Aug. 17. I 
have pondered, and the thing which stands out is the surprising 
fact that a person can read an article with sufficient interest and 
attention to feel moved to answer it and yet completely misun- 
derstand everything in it. 

“He (Critic),’’ says the letter, “‘says it is perfectly clear that 
Whippen has contempt for him.’’ What I said was that Mr. 
Whippen made perfectly clear his contempt for ‘‘the rest of us.’’ 
This of course includes me, but as he did not know of my exist- 
ence until he read my letter I could hardly flatter myself that 
he had singled me out for notice—though no doubt he does now 
feel special contempt for me. For Mr. Whippen—or any one 
else—to feel contempt for an individual is not surprising or 
necessarily reprehensible. But to feel and so freely express con- 
tempt for all but a select few of his fellow men seems to me to 
indicate that there is something wrong with Mr. Whippen rather 
than with those whom he disdains. 

Miss (or Mrs.) Bradway asserts that ‘‘Critic stubbornly 
refuses to understand what Whippen means by the Holy Spirit,’’ 
and laments the skepticism she thinks this implies. 

But I did not say I could not understand what Mr. Whippen 
meant by the Holy Spirit. I said his phrase ‘‘the agreement of 
the Holy Spirit,’’ conveyed no meaning to my mind. Why not 
accuse me of saying I did not know the meaning of the word 
“agreement,”’ or ‘‘of’’ or ‘‘the?”’ 

And I do not ‘‘resent Whippen’s coining a word.’’ The 
language is constantly being enriched by the addition of new 
words, made necessary by new discoveries, new inventions, new 
ideas. But I do dislike his use of a long and clumsy word 
whether coined by himself or another—which is not needed. 
If he were to write of the beautifulness of the rose, or the lighting- 


ness of the sun, I should criticise him for that, because we already 
have the far better words beauty and light. 

Speaking of Mr. Whippen—what does he mean by saying 
that Dr. Sykes, Dr. Skinner and Mr. Moore have left the church? 
(It is not his style I am criticising now, but his ideas, his state- 
ment of facts.) If he means that they have left the church be- 
cause they are no longer in the pastorate, then the Editor of the 
Leader has left the church, and so have Dr. Marshall, Dr. Etz, 
Dr. Huntley, Dr. Coons, Dr. McCollester, Dr. Atwood, Stanley 
Manning, Fred Leining, etc., etc. But perhaps Mr. Whippen 
meant something entirely different. I am sure many of your 
readers would like to know what he did mean. 

Critic. 
* o*” 


RHODE ISLAND EXPLAINS ACTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: - 

I know you and probably Dr. Adams, the President of the 
General Convention, will want all the information possible as 
to the action of the Rhode Island Convention in opposition to 
any proposed merger with any denomination on a theological 
basis. 

It is true Dr. Adams was at our Convention, but he did not 
arrive until early afternoon and the resolution to which he refers 
was presented at the morning session and unanimously adopted, 
that is, almost so, there being but one dissenting vote. 

I am not aware that. Dr. Adams asked as to what business 
we had transacted, and so far as his address is concerned we gave 
him ‘“‘free rein’? and did not suggest what he should talk about 
and we did not know his intention. 

The question of opposing merger had been under considera- 
tion for weeks, so it was not hastily acted upon. 

We still stand firm in our opposition to merger, but are 
willing to co-operate to the limit with all far-seeing and liberal- 
minded groups, but we do not believe the time has come for us 
to “‘sink our identity as a denomination.’’ 

After we have exhausted every resource to advance the in- 
terests of our gospel, then if we have not shown distinctive gains 
for our denominational interests it will be time to ‘“‘pull down 
our flag.’’ 

Arthur M. Soule. 

Harrisville, R. I. 


* * 


DR. RICE’S EXPERIMENT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

You have given us recently in your columns Dr. Clarence 
Rice’s description of the courtesies he has received during the 
past year from the Episcopalians with whom he is now affiliated. 
Evidently he has enjoyed their fellowship. 

To make his testimony more convincing to some of us who 
are watching his experiment in dual fellowship with interest, 
should he not be a little more specific as to the service he has 
rendered the Universalist Church during the same time? His 
description of his relation to his old church seéms somewhat 
vague and reminiscent. For example, why not tell us how many 
times he has preached in Universalist pulpits, how he has been 
received, how much of a call there is for his services, how his 
change of front has affected his old church in Springfield, where 
not many years ago the General Convention held a fine session? 
In making new friends has he lost old ones? 

His son, Otis, the Leader informs us, has recently received 
ordination in the Episcopal Church. Is he planning to follow 
his father’s example and seek ordination in the Universalist 
Church? 

Then in pursuing Dr. Rice’s argument in the recent Leader 
the question arises in some of our minds, if he has found the dual 
fellowship a convenience, why not a triple fellowship more so? 
In many countries one would not have an opportunity to con- 
duct services unless he were a Roman Catholic. Why not seek 
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ordination in that fold? 
not “‘slight the altar.’’ 

Dr. Rice says during his pastorate of our Universalist 
church in Springfield he ‘‘had preached in practically every 
church in the city and had known only courtesy and hearty 
Christian fellowship.’’ I doubt if any bishop or rector of an 
Episcopal church in Springfield could say that. Why was that 
not enough? Dr. Rice’s experiment we see is vital and far- 
reaching. We need all the light we can get upon it, not generali- 
ties. 


It, too, has “‘a rich liturgy’’ and does 


Inquirer. 
* * 


A NEW YORK EDITOR CHEERS US 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am plugging away at my shut-in job. But I travel with 
“Johannes.’’ I, too, know the ‘‘Ravine House,’’ and, though 
my climbing days are past, I can conjure up that spotless hostel- 
ry, by the side of the great highway, with its fluttering beds of 
pink and white poppies. I love it. 

May no cruiser reduction limit your radius! 

Jf, VA 

New York City. 

* * 


MR. DENNISON ON PROHIBITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

When Mr. Henry S. Dennison speaks he says something. 

The moving spirit in the great Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, of Framingham, Mass., he is recognized as one of the 
most astute business men of New England. A fellow-townsman 
says, ‘‘More than almost any other man of my acquaintance he 
deserves to be called ‘level-headed.’ ’’ 

One word from this thoughtful, conscientious citizen should 
have more weight than ten thousand from a hired propagandist 
or a garrulous zealot. 

Mr. Dennison is thoroughly optimistic in regard to prohibi- 
tion. A letter to the editor of the Boston Herald, published on 
Aug. 16, ought to have more than local attention, inasmuch as 
it presents with clarity one important phase of a tremendous 
question from which America can not escape. 

The central idea of his communication is that because of the 
exceeding delicacy of modern machines and because of the in- 
creased speed now characteristic of industry, the use of alcohol 
by operatives has become absolutely intolerable. ‘“The tempo 
of production,”’ says the writer, ‘“‘is now 50 per cent higher than 
in 1899 and nearly 40 per cent higher than in 1914. Successful 
industry is now running at a speed which makes even the mildest 
dulling down of the men in it.’’ He goes on to emphasize his 
‘conviction that even a single glass of beer with lunch would be 
too much for the intricate machine of to-day. 

Mr. Dennison is utterly confident that, partly because of 
economic necessity, the use of intoxicating liquor is to be aban- 
doned. He prophesies that after a few wild scrambles the in- 
dustrial states will set to work to put their houses in order. 
With the agricultural states beyond question, this will leave only 
the states whose actions would be overridden by the merchant 
communities—and even for them he sees much hope. 

It is interesting to catch the implication, present all through 
the letter, that Mr. Dennison believes as a matter of course that 
prohibition does radically decrease the amount of liquor drink- 
ing. It is astounding that any man, having either an eye or a 
nose, can think anything else. Where are the memories of those 
who lived in pre-prohibition days and yet go about asserting 
that ‘“‘just as much whiskey is sold now as ever?’ I travel, 
open-eyed and open-minded, in every part of the nation. En- 
forcement is very imperfect; but, as compared with the former 
days, America is a Sahara. Dr. Daniel Marsh, president of 
Boston University, has lived in Boston during two periods, one 
before the Eighteenth Amendment was passed and one since. 
He says that when he was in the city before he saw as much 
drunkenness in one day as he now sees in three months. That 
is not very different from the statement made to me shortly 


before his death by Mr. Robert A. Woods, leading settlement 
worker, who had made himself a national authority on the liquor 
problem. 

There is a thought that probably has occurred to Mr. Den- 
nison many times. If the machine of the present forbids a 
befuddled brain, what is necessary for safe citizenship in the 
complex and difficult political and social life of our country? 
America is speeded up in every department and the dangers are 
tragic. The wrecking of a few thousand miachines or even a few 
thousand factories would be of slight importance compared with 
the overthrow of our whole national civilization. Sober citi- 
zens may be thought as necessary as sober mechanics. 

Ezra Forthright. 


* * 


A VOICE FROM THE COAST ° 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I still regard the substitution of the word Christian for the 
word Universalist in the title of our paper as not only a step in 
the wrong direction but, considering the smallness of our num- 
bers, a rather unwarranted assumption of leadership on our 
part, and I think either ‘“‘The Modern Universalist’’ or ‘“The 
Liberal Christian,’’ if we wish to reduce the emphasis on de- 
nominationalism, would have been a more truly representative 
as well as a more effective title. I have, however, changed my 
mind about canceling my subscription, and enclose check for the 
coming year. In publishing my letter you re-demonstrated 
to me what I have always known to be a fact, that one has to put 
something definite into any given line of activity in order to get 
very much out. I have probably read the Leader more during 
the last four months than during the previous four years. At 
first I was curious to know if any one would disagree with my 
views to the extent of saying so, and finally became conceited 
enough to think that silence gave consent. I got one very def- 
inite reaction in the shape of a delightful letter from a friend and 
former pastor, the Rev. H. M. Daniels, congratulating me on 
my nerve in making such a plain statement of my views to you 
fellows in Boston. He is evidently unaware that a Westerner, 
either by birth or adoption, always has his nerve with him. 

From this letter I wish to quote the following: ‘I will go 
one step beyond your article and say that the new name put to 
the Leader is not only a matter of change and a ducking of the 
word Universalist, but it is a sign of decay. A sign of makeshift 
dodges in the supposed interests of popularity, rather thana 
profound effort to check the decay by meeting the need of the 
human soul in modern life.’’ Also: ‘“‘Personally, I am not much 
interested at present in the final harmony of all souls with God, 
but I am vitally interested in spiritual ways and means for es- 
tablishing the present harmony of all souls with the Infinite.’ 
I think he strikes a keynote here. All churches, including our 
own, have been too much concerned with what might happen to a 
human soul after it passes into that realm of which we can have 
no definite knowledge until we enter it. I have always con- 
sidered that the first three articles of our faith were declarations 
of a belief in three eternally vital truths stated with sufficient 
clearness to stand the test of all time, but the fourth article, in 
which lies the keynote that more than anything else distinguishes 
us from nearly every other denomination, has been left in the 
background, also in the interest of popularity, until its language 
has become obsolete. If it could be restated thus, ‘‘We believe 
in the supremacy and inviolability of God’s immutable laws,” 
and then emphasized in various ways until we were able to drive 
home the fact that all that need concern us about the hereafter 
is the preparation we are making day by day, here and now, that 
the higher up the Mount of Transfiguration we can climb here 
the better position we shall occupy and the better condition we 
shall be in to use whatever equipment God chooses to give us 
over there for the rest of the climb, then we might get some- 
where. If our faith is not strong enough to enable us to trust 
God to do His part if we do our part day by day as it comes to us 
to do, then so far from being universal it is not of much use even 
to us, and to the world at large of no use whatever. I am much 
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more concerned as to the kind of world I shall leave behind as the 
abiding place for a season of those to whom I shall still be bound 
by the ties of blood and affection. People forget too easily the 
admonition, ‘‘He that would save his life shall lose it, but he 
that would lose his life for my sake shall save it unto life eternal.’’ 

Then too it is high time that people the world over were 
made to understand the utter futility of praying for the ability 
to remove mountains without the aid of a steam shovel or of 
asking God to make it rain in the Mojave desert in July. When 
more people understand that prayer is useful, but only so when 
the supplicant earnestly seeks the necessary inspiration and 
wisdom to understand God’s laws and how to use and obey them 
and prepares to follow it up by using every other available means 
to secure such knowledge, then prayer will become more uni- 
versal aswell as more productive of results, and will be less sneered 
at even by those who may not choose to make use of its power. 

I was very much interested in an article by William B. 
Stout, ““There’s a Great Day Coming,” in Collier’s for July 27. 
Among other things he says: ‘‘In the new order of things we must 
revise our old ideas of prayer. The ery of the fearful soul is 
the last resort of a race too ignorant to solve its problems by the 
law the Creator has given. Crying out in ignorance to relieve 
the suffering of ignorance can only be excused when there is no 
known way of fact. The church, with industry, should be work- 
ing to get those facts as fast as possible to relieve the sufferings 
of the world.’’ Also: ‘‘A knowledge of facts is a knowledge of 
the laws of the Creator put in this world for us to use—and it is 
the use of those facts that is the truth that is making us free.”’ 
He says one other thing: “‘We are getting out of ruts by remov- 
ing the ruts,’’ which while it may rapidly be coming true of in- 
dustry is still far from being true in the handling of church af- 
fairs. That ought to be a good job for Universalists and it will 
keep them busy for a century to come if they can only make a 
start by first getting out of their own ruts. 

Charles P. Turner. 
Pasadena, Calif. 


* * 


SHOCKED BY Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am shocked at the Y. P. C. U. Convention. They can not 
go with Unitarian young people because the churches do not get 
together. That isnot areason. Will they tel! just why? 

Many years ago [ heard this: ‘““No, boys, we can not go 
because pop and mother say we mustn’t.”’ It’s been a long time 
since I had heard that. 

Did you see in a late Literary Digest where Unitarians and 
Universalists are put in the class of the twelve strong denomina- 
tions, and in same magazine, where a Baptist writing against 
general uniting says some branches of Baptists will not unite 
with other—Baptists ? 

One suggestion to the Rev. Horace Westwood on Liberal 
Evangelism: What follow up plans does he have? In years of 
watching evangelism and camp meetings, that is the fatal weak- 
ness, nothing to feed “‘the demands of the spirit upon their 
lives’’ (another quotation from him). 

“The emotional appeal is deliberately avoided.’’ Why, please? 
He says “‘demands of the spirit.”’ Whatis “ihe spirit?”’ 

I looked for the definition of spirit. It says: ‘“‘Life principle 
viewed as breath or gift of deity.’’ Life principle will do. 

Now what does emotion mean? ’’To move, any of the feelings 
of joy, grief, fear, hate, love, awe, reverence.’’ 

When he has such wonderfully fruitful meetings, he moves 
the people to those meetings. He causes them to have feelings 
of joy, love, reverence. He touches the emotions. Let him stop 
being squeamish. If he can touch the emotions, they will let him 
touch their pockets. 

I never saw any one hurt but once giving church money. 
That once was not religious emotion. It was a split Baptist 
church in a court fight. 

The Ohio Baptist Convention met in this city recently. We 
attended several of their sessions. I would guess there were about 
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three hundred delegates from outside the city. Maybe one or 
two hundred city people attended. Their singing was the most 
productive of the spirit of any I have heard since camp meeting 
days, and several times we heard ten and twelve thousand young 
people sing in the New Public Hall. ‘‘The World’s Christian 
Endeavor.’”’ We had the awe from that. We got the spirit from 
the Baptists. There’s a difference. These Baptists were not afraid 
to turn loose their emotions, and they are going to raise three and 
one-half million dollars in Ohio within the next year. The 
North American Baptist Association meets in Cleveland next 
year. They said they would have their money raised by that 
time. 

I can remember when Susie Harr pinned the white ribbon 
on me, and from that day to this people who do things have as 
a team spirit and emotion. 

It may be Susie Harr’s spirit, any way I am as dry as the 
blotting pad I am writing on, and always have been. I re- 
member her and her white ribbon. 

€. M. McLaughlin. 
Cleveland, Ohio, State Hospital. 
* * 


DR. CARPENTER WRITES OF AN EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Regarding your editorial in the July 27 issue of the Leader 
on “Shall We Let Go of Father?’’ let me say that it was a 
particular joy and encouragement to me. [I appreciate not only 
what you say but also the gracious spirit in which you take up 
great issues. The great truth of the Universal Fatherhood of 
God has always been my inspiration, source of comfort and 
strength, as well as the answer to the Great Questions. 

The next step in religion must be to develop the power of 
that truth. 

In a recent meeting of liberals where the idea of the Father- 
hood of God had been discounted, one of the men was asked to 
lead in prayer. He began by saying, “Our Heavenly Father 
that was!’’ 3 

Let reason do all it can. We stand for that. In the mean- 
time let us remember that ‘‘reason may reason but reason can 
not know.” 

Yours in appreciation, 
B. G. Carpenter. 

Peoria, Ill. 

* * 


CONGRATULATIONS ON A RECENT EDITORIAL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

A moment ago I casually picked up the Leader and happened 
on your editorial on ‘“The Sacco-Vanzetti Committee Advertises 
for a Hall,’ and I do not wish to lose a moment in congratulating 
you upon its fine, broad, noble spirit. Though, like yourself, I 
am skeptical of the hypothesis that injustice was done in the 
execution of these men, I join you in asserting that freedom of 
speech is one of our most cherished possessions in America. 
Well may the article on the escape of Nitti, Roselli and Emilio 
Lussu from Lipari stand in the next column! May this letter 
stand next to some of the harsher criticisms that I fear are on 
their way, when, and if, you see fit to print it under ‘‘Reactions!”’ 

Allan Lake Rice. 

Pine Beach, N.J. 

* * 


THREE MONTHS IN CANADA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have spent three months here with the exception of a trip 
to Nova Scotia. I attend the United Church (mostly Meth- 
odists), as the pastor is a fine speaker, entirely too liberal for the 
people here, so his stay may be short. I gave him my Leader 
and he considers it the finest church paper he has. Of course 
that pleased me, for I couldn’t get along without it in this hostile 
country. The report of the Unitarian meeting delighted me, 
as I was deprived of attending. 

Laura Lindsay. 

Woodstock, New Brunswick. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


UNAFRAID 


A young woman of one of our churches became suddenly ill. 
The physician was called and he pronounced it a very serious 
ease of appendicitis which demanded an immediate operation. 
In a very short while, and with little ceremony, she found herself 
in the-hospital and on the way to the operating room. As she 
left her family she gave a cheery wave of the hand and said: 
“Good-by. If I do not come back, you will know where to find 
me.’”’ Hers is a beautiful Christian character and this was just 
an expression of her full confidence in her Lord and the lack of 
fear which is based upon her faith. She had attained to the 
position set forth by the psalmist when he said, ‘“‘Be not afraid 
of sudden fear.’’ 

With the dawning of every new day we face uncertainties 
and untried experiences. We do not know what awaits us, 
but we may have the faith which this young woman manifested, 
and with a faith like this one may attempt almost anything. It 
is the kind of faith that gives the courage necessary to face life’s 
hardest and most uncertain conditions. The story back of one 
of the current gospel songs is that when a son was saying good-by 
to his father as he went away in the World War, he said: ‘‘God- 
by. If I do not come back from ‘oyer there,’ I'll meet you 
where the gates swing outward never.”’ 

Fear grips almost every heart now and then, and some are 
possessed of a dread of sudden fear. Their attitude of mind 
is that of always feeling that something is about to happen. Of 
course, this saps vitality, both physical and spiritual. If one 
could get full confidence in him who so frequently said, “‘Fear 
not,’’ the new year, the untried path, the difficult problem, the 
experience we call death—all would lose their terrors. The 
Christian should seek to establish that relationship wherein he 
might be sure that he is with Jesus Christ and Jesus Christ with 
him.—Presbyterian Advance. 


* * 


GETTING AWAY FROM THINGS 


August in these latitudes is the month of vacations. Some 
fortunate workers have release from their desks or benches for 
four weeks; others try to pack a month’s pleasure into a fort- 
night. A week is something to rejoice over. And probably 
those who work the hardest enjoy no more than an occasional 
week-end. 

The satisfaction and refreshment of a period of vacation is 
the interruption which it brings in the otherwise ceaseless grind 
of expected daily duties, some of which have come to be almost 
unendurable, not because they are difficult to perform, but be- 
cause they have been performed so many times and must still be 
performed so many times that the obligation to perform them 
amounts to a slavery, from which the soul seeks to escape, even 
temporarily. The vacation custom, now so well established in 
many fields of work and which bids fair to become universal, 
has a wholesome effect. Even the brief family sallies into the 
country which are now possible for every family which owns an 
automobile go far to bring the healing to fretted spirits which 
other people look for but do not always achieve when they go 
touring across the continent or embark on an ocean liner for the 
trip to Europe or the voyage around the world. 

The main object of a vacation is to escape from certain 
scenes, or duties, or associations, or tasks that iteration has made 
irksome. But it makes some difference fo what as well as from 
what the vacationist escapes. One does not have to search very 
far for examples of a type of vacation which is worse than none 
at all, because it only exchanges one set of tasks for another 
which makes quite as insistent demands as the usual course of 
life. Such experiences give the lie to the saying that “‘the best 
vacation is change of occupation.”’ 

The best vacation for most people in this age would be a 
spiritual vacation—an excursion which should take us out of the 
welter of things in which modern life so largely consists and 


would win for us entrance into realms of peace and calm, where 
the outlook upon life is larger and less hurried, where one may 
climb elevations which command ampler horizons than those 
which usually hem us in, and where the wide oceans invite the 
voyager to embark for unknown destinations. 

Humanity just now is sorely in need: of one of those vaca- 
tions which will enable it for a season to shake off its entangle- 
ment in things, and find refreshment in the world of the spirit. 
Men drag about their work feeling that they are only insignificant 
atoms of a material universe. They can discover in it no plan 
and no purpose. A hopeless philosophy is seeking to close up 
every window that used to open toward the stars. The God 
they would like to believe in, the Christlike God, is being re- 
duced to an impersonal force, unintelligent, loveless. 

“It has been quaintly said of certain saintly characters of old 
time that “‘they ran away to God, as some boys run away to sea.”’ 
When they could endure no longer the conditions of their worldly 
environment they boldly broke with it and sought change, re- 
freshment, new life, in the contemplation of Christ’s character 
and in activities wholly inspired and directed by his teachings. 
The time must come when mankind as a whole will weary of the 
treadmill to which it is harnessed and will ‘‘run away to God,’’ 
where only can be found the permanent satisfaction which the 
spirit craves.—The Christian Advocate. 

ek 
FOR THE COMMON WEAL OR AN UNCOMMON STEAL 


Chicago faces an alternative of the first magnitude for 
millions of people. The problem is to provide adequate trans- 
portation for a community covering more than 1000 square 
miles and soon to have 10,000,000 people. An approach to that 
problem is now begun. Two interests are more or less in conflict. 
They are the interests of the community as a whole on the one 
hand and the interests of investors and contractors on the other. 
The stake runs immediately into hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars, and ultimately into possible billions. Who will win? The 
answer is to be found in the monopoly control of this vast new 
transportation system. Will it be controlled by and for profit- 
eers or by and for the public? Tentative proposals before the 
city council recognize this problem but offer no solution. The 
solution reached will advertise to the world the community com- 
petency of the people of Chicago.—The Baptist. 


* * 


A SUMMER TIME MEDITATION 


Not many days ago as we passed a near-by office building 
we found a large stream of water flowing through a pipe leading 
from the interior of the building. On inquiry we learned that, 
in sinking a new elevator shaft, workmen had struck the vein of 
a spring and soon found their shaft flooded. There was nothing 
to do but install a powerful pump to take off the fountain stream 
while they labored at the shaft. For days and nights thereafter 
the pump worked steadily and a stream of water big enough to 
supply a good sized city poured out into the street. It was a 
week before the work inside could be completed and the spring 
stopped, 

It was a fresh demonstration to us of the inexhaustible sup- 
ply and power of an unquenchable spring. Apparently the 
pump might have worked until it wore itself out, yet the spring 
would have continued to pour forth its waters. The designs of 
men and powerful machinery could divert the stream but could 
not quench it. We can but wonder at its source. There are 
springs that fail and when most needed. But here it was in the 
heart of summer. There is evidently a white-capped mountain 
somewhere whose eternal snows feed this and other’ perennial 
springs. 

Is it surprising that biblical’ writers in speaking of the 
spiritual life spoke so often in terms of springs and fountains 
and rivers of living waters? They lived in a land of springs, 
which, however, was adjacent to waterless deserts. They sim- 
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ply wrote of what they so continually observed and experienced. 
When they spoke of the deeps within, what more natural than 
that they apply the figure of the hidden and cooling streams— 
of the generously flowing waters that carried life and happiness? 
What more appealing promise could have been made than this by 
Isaiah? ‘And the Lord shal] guide thee continually, and satisfy 
thy soul in drought; and thou shalt be like a watered garden, 
and like a spring of water, whose waters fai] not.’ 

It is the Psalmist, however, who sounds the profoundest 
depths of experience when he exclaims, “‘All my springs are in 
Thee.’’ No question there, either of the continuance or the 
supply of the flowing water. The fountain head is eternal and 
never failing. Moreover, the currents which flow through the 
life of the Psalmist are united and. harmonious—they all flow 
from the same pure source. 

In the spring which broke forth under the office building 
we found a helpful summer time meditation, which we pass on 
unencumbered with needless object lesson. Enough, if we can 
unite in saying, ‘‘All my springs are in Thee.”-—The American 
Friend. 


* * 


NECESSITY OF DENOMINATION 


One hears much said about church union. But church union 
to-day, while desirable, is not expedient. One might as well 
be sensible and face facts. All of us want a united church. It 
is not that we do not want union, but we feel that when it comes 
it must come naturally and inevitably and not through forced 
measures. Different interpretations of religion correspond to 
different interpretations of human nature. Unite all the churches 
to-day, and to-morrow they would be separated again, with the 
latter state worse than the former. A different intellectual 
approach, a different idea of church government, of liberty and 
ceremony, the tradition values, invested funds, pride and preju- 
dice, all make denomination a present necessity. 

How long it will continue a necessity, we do not know; 
judging from slow-moving human nature, a number of genera- 
tions. Elimination of denomination is a dream one would like 
to wake up and find true. Meantime, we remember that dreams 
have been known to presage coming events. The fact that a 
union of churches is not at present possible does not mean that 
united effort is not possible. It is, and should be enforced. 
Because a church is liberal does not mean it must isolate itself in 
pride of distinction, for that lays it open to the charge of ex- 
clusiveness, a restricted viewpoint, illiberalism. Liberal churches 
have inhibitions, as well as others. It is not justification 
enough for a liberal church to isolate itself in a community be- 
cause it is offended at the evangelical theology. It has a charge 
to keep, to be sure; but it can keep it, and at the same time play 
the part of the good neighbor. ‘True liberalism consists, not in 
isolation, nor in forcing a union, but in co-operation in good 
works.—The Christian Register ( Unitarian). 


* * 


THE PASSING OF AN OLD FRIEND 


The Youth’s Companion is dead! Thousands of adult 
Americans have received the news as if it were tidings of an 
old friend’s dissolution. And, indeed, it is. 

In almost every home of the past two generations in which 
children were at all carefully brought up, the reading of the 
Youth’s Companion was not only encouraged by the parents, 
but persistently practised by the boys and girls. The young- 
sters took to it as keenly as if nobody had told them it was good 
for them. 

Do you remember its Premium List? Capital letters do 
but faintly suggest its importance. Every fall, along with 
putting on shoes, the beginning of school, corn husking in be- 
tween chores, and other signs that winter was on the way, here 
came that glorious encyclopedia of pictured marvels, from toy 
steam engines to complete sets of the Penty and the Pansy 
books, all of them temptingly offered for ‘‘three new subscrip- 
tions and seventy-five cents additional,’’ or on terms which 
looked quite as easy. All you needed was to get those subscrip- 
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tions, and then wheedle a little cash which a sympathetic even 
if hard-pressed mother would have to take from her egg and 
butter money. 

Of course, getting the subscriptions turned out to be some- 
thing of a problem. All the other boys and girls were out on the 
same enterprise. Usually the outcome was a distinct approach 
toward the system of Mark Twain’s South Sea Islanders, who 
made their living by taking in each other’s washing. 

And don’t you remember the things you Jearned to make 
from the Companion’s directions? Tide mills, kites, bird houses, 
boats, doll outfits, tool chests, box furniture, camp equipment, 
and a world of things often less interesting in the using than in 
the making? 

Then the stories of adventure and daring, resourcefulness 
and young nobility of life! Never mawkish, never sentimental, 
never ‘“‘moral’’—they were a perfect offset to the cheap and 
nasty stuff which seems in retrospect to have been almost as 
abundant then as now. 

And the other stories—the little jokes with their half inch 
of introduction! As a rough guess, we should say that every 
good joke of the nineteenth century could be found at least 
twice in the Companion’s files. 

We do not forget—do you?—the one-column preachment 
over toward the back, based on some incident or some bit of 
current Jiterature or even boldly going to the Bible for a start. 
This feature for many years enjoyed the flattery of being re- 
printed by the millions of copies in other papers which could them- 
selves produce nothing quite so good. 

Times change, and papers change with them. But it is 
not an unmixed compliment to the tastes or the preoccupations 
of our day that the Youth’s Companion for a number of years 
has been losing ground and that now it has passed away. 

There will be more papers for young people, and more 
up-to-date. But we greatly doubt that any paper will be given, 
by any future generation, the place in its heart which the Youth’s 
Companion was so long accorded, and which it so nobly justified. 
— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

* * 


THE RIGHT OF FREE SPEECH 


The police of the city of Toronto have had a serious conflict 
with certain Communist leaders and their sympathizers who at- 
tempted a demonstration in one of the parks of the city. The 
gathering it seems was broken up by none-too-gentle methods 
and several of the leaders of the ‘‘red’’ element, and some quite 
innocent bystanders, received decidedly rough treatment. The 
utter futility of methods such as these has become quite ap- 
parent since the incident. Following what a great many people 
believe to be quite unjust and outrageous treatment a feeling of 
sympathy has been stirred up in favor of the Communist group 
and its friends, while they on their part are only inflamed to per- 
sist in attempting what common sense and common justice would 
say they ought to be allowed to do within reason without cavil 
or question. Surely there is a sane and reasonable way of deal- 
ing with matters of this sort and surely it is the exact opposite 
of that way that the police of Toronto have taken upon them- 
selves. If they have been inadvertently led into this way of 
handling the matter, the sooner they know that the citizens in 
general still believe in the right of free speech the better. And 
it is quite evident that those citizens do not intend to stand by 
and see such rights trampled on quite so ruthlessly. 

There are people who seem obsessed with the idea that the 
world to-day stands in very serious peril from the menace of 
Communism. Whatever may be the case in other lands, we are 
quite at a loss to see how any one can so see things in Canada. 
Even if the methods referred to above were legitimate and likely 
to be effective the occasion for their use does not exist here, and 
any working up of our feelings into hysteria over “red’’ propa- 
ganda is quite unjustified and uncalled for. The small amount 
of that virus that runs in our veins will very easily work itself out 
in harmless agitation and discussion if we allow it to do so— 
The New Outlook (Toronto). 
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New Light on an Old Problem 
Sex and Youth. By Sherwood Eddy. 

(Doubleday, Doran. $2.00.) 

Some months ago I was speaking at the 
Sunday Evening Club of Chicago and 
heard it announced that Mr. Sherwood 
Eddy would speak the following Sunday. 
I ventured to urge the audience, visible 
and invisible, not to miss the opportunity, 
adding a few words about Mr. Eddy. At 
the close an excited woman approached me 
and informed me that she was ‘‘a third 
Unitarian.’’ The phrase suggested various 
possibilities. Did she mean that there 
had been only two “good Unitarians’’ 
before her—perhaps Channing and Parker 
(radicals in their day but sainted now)? 
Or did she mean—and the thought stirred 
me—that she was one-third Unitarian, 
one-third Universalist, and one-third Con- 
gregationalist? Perhaps the one in her 
thought of Christ, the other in her thought 
of God, and the last in her ideal of re- 
ligious fellowship and church organization. 
But she meant that she belonged to the 
Third Unitarian Society of that city. 
She was also, and here she became vehe- 
ment, a member of the D. A. R. The 
Daughters of Ancestors who were Radical 
were “‘out to get’’ Mr. Eddy because of 
his opposition to war. His speeches on 
the subject of birth control gave them their 
opportunity to stir up the prejudices of 
women who refuse to apply reason to the 
most vexing of problems. The publication 
of this book will add fuel to the flame of 
persecution. 

I hardly dare meet the lady from Chi- 
cago now! She can hardly have forgotten 
her discomfiture when, before the small 
crowd her raised voice had gathered, I 
finally asked her whether she was or ever 
had been married. 

Mr. Eddy is a brave man. Time after 
time he has drawn conclusions from his 
experience and observation which it 
has required courage to avow, but no 
consideration save love of the truth, for 
the sake of the freedom it brings, has 
determined his course. When institu- 
tional connections have seemed, or claimed, 
to prescribe silence, he has broken them 
rather than withhold his convictions. 
The unpopular points of view he has 
adopted and commended from the plat- 
form and in his writing have not been 
especially original, but this, in my view, 
adds to the significance of the stand he 
has taken. Uncompromising opposition 
to war, for example, calls for greater 
courage in the man who has supported 
war in the past than from him who has 
never given it his approval. 

Not very long ago Mr. Eddy reached a 
realization that the greatest problem 
facing the younger generation is that of 
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sex. Characteristically he attacked the 
problem with an undivided mind and 
familiarized himself with the subject, 
with the point of view of young men and 
women, and with the basic facts so far as 
scientific investigation had collected and 
interpreted them. His new book, ‘‘Sex 
and Youth,’’ gives us the results of his 
comprehensive studies. The book con- 
sists largely of quotations, but is none 
the less valuable for this reason, for he 
kept very close to his purpose, which is 
to make available to young people the 
sanest, most helpful and most authorita- 
tive comments made by those especially 
qualified to interpret the issues. 

Of course there will be those who think, 
as the majority have thought, that the 
best policy is one of hush. They will 
not like Mr. Eddy’s frankness, any more 
than they have liked the contributions of 
Havelock Ellis, Mrs. Sanger, and other 
pioneers. But young people, grappling 
painfully with both the practical problem 
of sex and the intellectual problem of its 
evaluation in relation to life as a whole, will 
bless Mr. Eddy for his service of their 
needs. And I am very sure many older 
people, knowing at first hand the dire 
consequences of ignorance and prejudice 
and false values, will wish ardently that 
such help had been available when they 
were young. 

The new position of women in the 
world’s work, together with other factors 
such as the breakdown (for various 
reasons) of older standards of behavior, 
positively compels a fearless consideration 
of the whole question of the relations of 
the sexes. Those who have followed the 
literature of the subject know that the 
new point of view now finding expression 
does not impair respect for marriage, but 
rather leads to a far higher appreciation 
of its possibilities. Indeed, it carries with 
it greater obligations of self-restraint, a 
subordination of the physical aspect of 
life, and a greater respect for the spiritual 
goal of life. It achieves this, not by’ en- 
couraging the dualism which denies the 
physical its value, but by elevating the 
physical in the service of the spiritual. 
Once this principle is grasped and fol- 
lowed out in its implications, it throws 
much light on the practical questions of 
conduct. 

Such questions, pressing upon youth 
to-day, include the question how to deal 
with the urgencies of sex during the dozen 
years which now usually elapse between 
adolescence and marriage. Through what 
experiences shall release from tension be 
sought? Another is the question what 
considerations should govern the choice of 
a life-companion and the control of in- 
timacies which mark the period of engage- 
ment. 

The edition for the general public con- 


tains a chapter not included in the stu- 
dents’ edition, a chapter on birth control. 
This presents no new material, but ad- 
mirably states the case for a revision of 
our laws. An appendix tabulates the un- 
fortunate variations in the laws covering 
the circulation of information from state 
to state. Other appendices give excellent 
reading lists and also lists of clinics, 
medical men ready to assist individuals, 
and societies sponsoring reform. 

I have drawn attention before to help- 
ful and important books in this field, and 
for parents seeking suitable reading for 
young children I call attention once again 
to “Growing Up,’”’ by Karl de Schweintz, 
the well-known social worker of Phila- 
delphia. If children are given this book 
to read as soon as they begin to ask 
questions, they will have every chance to 
escape the unwholesome curiosity which 
seeks satisfaction in unfortunate ways. 

For young people at a later stage, in 
adolescence or early manhood and woman- 
hood, Mr. Eddy’s book will prove help- 
ful. Along with it I commend A. Herbert 
Gray’s ‘‘Men, Women, and God,”’ attain- 
able through theStudent Christian Move- 
ment. Other books can not be mentioned 
here, but the bibliography in Sherwood 
Eddy’s book is very complete and should 
be consulted. : 

I have read this book in a mountain 
cabin used by college students and I am 
leaving it, inscribed thus: 

“This book, by one of the most honest 
of our contemporaries, is left here in the 
hope that it will be read with the quiet 
thought and detachment it deserves.’ 

I should like to put one in each of many 
such mountain resting places frequented 


by young men. 
H.E.B.S. 


* * 


GOD MADE A GARDEN 


God made a garden to rest His eyes 
After the spaces of earth and skies; 

God made a garden to rest His heart, 
Where He might walk sometimes apart. 


God made a garden because He saw 
Life was good by a garden’s law; 

Flowers for love, and fruitful trees— 
Soul and body may grow with these. 


God made a garden because He knew 
There must be work for His sons to do; 
Berries to gather keep mischief out, 

And a swinging vine is no place for doubt. 


God made a garden just to find 
Another way to be loving-kind; 
And the things we see in the garden-row 
Are the words He has written to tell us so. 


Katharine Atherton Grimes in ‘‘A Calen- 
dar of Country Song,’’ Southern 
Agriculturist, Nashville, Tenn. 
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BIBLE CLASSES 


Georgene Bowen 


As you know from previous reports of 
my Bible classes, they really began as one 
class of five girls, and because of the 
problems involved here in Japan of put- 
ting the young men and women together 
in any group the class had to be divided 
when a young man joined it. Since that 
time the young men’s and young women’s 
group have steadily grown in numbers 
and in spirit. 

Sixty different college men and women 
have listened from once to every Sunday 
during ten months of the year to a purely 
Christian message. They have come 
voluntarily to these meetings. Their 
reasons for coming in the first place are 
very different, but probably most of them 
came because of their interest in English. 
I see in that nothing discouraging, but 
rather I am thankful to the Good Father 
for giving us a common path of approach. 
They stay in the class for something be- 
sides English—the same reason that keeps 
them staying and that keeps me teaching. 
On this new plane of common interest we 
fare forth together. 

The average attendance was slightly 
smaller this year, but there were more 
classes, so that there was a tota] of 883 
attendances this year, ninety-two more 
than last year. It means, if nothing else, 


that the message was carried across a little . 


oftener. 

Of all this group of young men and 
women, only three or four are Blackmer 
Home girls. So then the message has 
been going out to young people who have 
no other connection with Christian forces; 
young people who represent some of the 
best blood and the best young minds in 
the city of Tokyo. For instance, through 
Miss Murai’s influence, many Peeress’s 
School girls have been attending and with 
them a few of Tsuda College girls, who 
represent the best blood and the best 
brains among the young women. Among 
the young men there are those who will be 
bankers, lawyers, doctors, teachers, social 
workers, ministers, business men, etc., 
who are now attending various universities 
throughout the city. 

What are the visible results of all this 
teaching? Well, there are some. From 
this group of young people and the Black- 
mer Home girls together there has been 
born a churech—the Koishikawa Dojin 
Church, which holds its services in Dojin 
House. There has been a regular prayer 
group of young men meeting every week 
for more than two years. A Y. P. C. U. 
has been organized to take in all the young 
people and their friends. One of the 
young men of the group is studying for 
the ministry, four are teaching Sunday 
school classes, and three are serving as 


officers of the church. Twenty-three of 
these young people have been baptized 
and a few others are on the way. All of 
them are sympathetic with Christianity. 
All of them “‘believe in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the spiritual 
authority of His Son, Jesus Christ.’ 

I should like to see more than this; but I 
realize that I could not reasonably expect 
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to see more in just three years. When I 
feel impatient and discouraged it helps to 
recount these visible evidences of His 
presence in our group. Looking back on 
these years they seem so happy and so 
easy that I have a very strong feeling that 
I had no part in it, but to pass through the 
garden once a week with a watering-pot. 
The growth, development and the plan are 
His. The flowers and the water are His. 
I can not even predict where the wind will 
carry the seeds or what the garden will 
be like the next season. 


Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


THE THING MOST NEEDED 


In the annual report blanks for the 
Young People’s Christian Union there is 
one question which reads something like 
this, ‘“‘What is the chief difficulty with 
your Devotional Meeting?’ In going 
over the reports rather carefully one is 
astounded at the number of times the 
same answer appears, and not only is 
one astonished but at the same time dis- 
turbed because of the nature of that 
answer. For a goodly percentage of the 
young people have answered, ‘‘Lack of 
preparation on the part of the leaders.” 

It is true in any form of work of course, 
and particularly true in the Y. P. C. U., 
that we can not hope to achieve results 
worth anything unless we are willing to 
put time enough into the thing to make our 
efforts amount to something. We say, 
“We aren’t getting anywhere in our de- 
votional meetings.’’ Sometimes we hear, 
“Oh, but the topics aren’t interesting, so 
why should we discuss them?” Js it not 
very likely that this lack of preparation 
is the cause of all the trouble? 

Tf I were asked to say what one thing 
in all of Y. P. C. U. work caused the most 
difficulty and was the most detrimental 
to final success, without hesitation I would 
answer, ‘‘Lack of preparation.”’ It is 
lack of preparation on the part of the 
young people which leads to poor devo- 
tional meetings; lack of preparation on the 
part of the pastor which keeps him from 
being the real help that he should be to 
the Union; lack of preparation in service 
in some of our state and national leaders 
that keeps them from functioning in the 
best way. All through any organization 
it can be seen, and there is only one cure 
for it. : 

When the time comes that we can per- 
suade our young people that preparation 
will make more interesting, valuable, and 
enthusiastic devotional meetings; when 
we can make them believe that time and 
effort will help in producing the sort of 
activities they want to have; when we 
can persuade those who have the selection 
of leaders that interest and enthusiasm 
are not enough, that beyond that there 
must be ability and training; when the 


time comes that our ministers are trained 
in developing young people as well as in 
developing homiletically correct sermons 
—then the time will come when we shall 
begin to accomplish things of real value. 
This attitude, revealed through the 
annual] reports, is a serious one. No De- 
votional Committee, working on a pro- 
gram of topics for the year, can prepare 
one that can be used without preparation 
on the part of the people who are to use 
it. Yet many of the very young people 
(and this is evident where one has worked 
in a number of local unions) who are the 
most vehement in their disapproval of 
the topics given out, are the very ones 
who through their lack of preparation 
make the meetings of little value. 
Through our unions we must start, now, 
to work with this attitude in mind, and 
strive wherever we can to stress this 
question of adequate preparation. If 
our unions can teach that to the members 
of the Y. P. C. U. they will have accom- 
plished something real. They tell us we 
can not teach character, but if we can 
develop attitudes of thoroughness and of 
application we shall have laid a founda- 
tion for character which is more valuable. 
Of course this thing is not true of all of 
our unions. One often goes into a group 
where the preparation and care with which 
the meeting has been planned have made 
for a most interesting evening. One 
union reported that during the summer 


_each member was to spend time reading 


on a particular subject, chosen in the 
spring, and prepare a meeting on that 
subject to be used during the winter. It 
is a hopeful sign. This particular union 
made up to a considerable extent of col- 
lege students has taken a step which 
should lead somewhere, and the experi- 
ment is being watched with interest. 

All through our work preparation and 
training must be stressed if we are going 
to accomplish the things that have been 
planned for the coming year. 

* * 

Lady Driver: “Tell me, George, quick! 
Which is the right side of the road to keep 
on when you’re running down a hill back- 
ward like this?”’— Punch. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


WHEREABOUTS 
Dr. Earle: 
Sept. 1-7. Murray Grove, N. J. Va- 
cation. 
Miss Slaughter: 


Sept. 1-7. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 
Sept. 1-7. Vacation. Headquarters. 


Scranton, Pa. 


* * 


PREPARING MEN AND WOMEN FOR 
CHURCH SCHOOL LEADERSHIP 


The greatest contribution of modern 
times to education is the conviction that 
schools should be administered in accord- 
ance with the principle that education is 
the controlled direction of the actual pur- 
suits of child life to promote the full 
development of such of the child’s re- 
sources as enhance, at one and the same 
time, his own good and the good of society. 
To fully serve the individual and society 
we must approximate the normal life of 
childhood in our schools—capitalizing the 
motives from which children naturally 
act, the materials most suited to the ex- 
pression of their maturing personalities, 
and the freedom of mental and physical 
activity which accompanies the child’s 
every creative effort. 

In so far as religion is conceived of as a 
way of life this point of view applies equal- 
ly to schools of religion. As yet our 
schools are organized and administered 
in harmony with the old pedagogy, but 


another generation should find the new 


principle fully established in the more 
liberal denominations and local churches. 

But what has this to do with the train- 
ing of teachers? Simply this: that the 
same interpretation of learning applies to 
this field. Unfortunately the rapidly 
growing consciousness of need for trained 
leaders has very little in common with the 
movement described. 

We send men and women to training 
classes, institutes and colleges to be 
“trained,’’ but what these students ac- 
tually accomplish as a rule is to get a su- 
perficial acquaintance with educational 
theory. John Dewey, Coe, Froebel, etc., 
are not consulted for assistance in solving 
the immediate problems of the classroom, 
but to satisfy requirements for degrees 
and diplomas. A student may be expert 
in the discussion of educational theories 
and fail miserably on the job. This is 
the result of teaching and not of any na- 
tural deficiency. The day has come when 
the teacher of religion must be trained on 
the job, when the professor of education 
will do most of his work in the local 
churches of his neighborhood through 
facing teaching problems with his students. 
Only through such teaching can the stu- 
dent experience a meaningful and purpose- 
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* MITE BOX AND BAND BOX 
* T thought of it once as I sat by my- 
~ self 

* And looked at the boxes that stood 
2 on the shelf; 

* One large, and one small, with a 
i contrast so grim, 

* A band-box: for me and a mite-box 
- for Him. 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


I paid for my hat and I paid for my 
gown, 

And I paid for the furs I had pur- 
chased down town, 

And when [ returned, it was plain 
as could be, 

A mite-box for Him and a band-box 
for me. 
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* 

* I tossed in a dime, but it didn’t 
= seem right; 

* T couldn’t be proud of that curious 
S sight; 

* So I took out my check-book and 
~ tried to be square, 

* For I wanted my giving to look like 
~ my prayer. 

= Lutheran Woman’s Work. 

* 

* 
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ful fellowship with the great teachers of 
the past and present. 

It should also be understood that this 
point of view does not put the emphasis 
upon the practise of teaching to the ex- 
clusion of all else. It is frequently as- 
sumed that years of teaching qualify. 
Teaching may only confirm us in our er- 
rors unless it is accompanied by the desire 
for growth in skill finding expression in an 
experience of sharing with the great 
teachers of all time and with children. 
The college department of Religious Edu- 
cation is therefore a fellowship in which 
problems are actually solved and new prob- 
lems constantly disclosed. It is a fellow- 
ship in which the professor is experiencing 
growth as well as the student—a growth 
to which the child also contributes. No 
college can anticipate all the teaching, 
problems a student is to face on the job. 

Another emphasis equally necessary 
concerns theology. Progressive teachers 
of religion are becoming increasingly 
aware of the fallacy of transferring a 
closed philosophy of life to students who 
are in turn to transfer it to children. 
This world of change and uncertainty is so 
much with us that the same experimental 
attitude must be adopted towards the 
greatest problems of human life as is 
recommended for the development of 
teaching technique. Teachers in training 
should not therefore be expected to accept 


any standard system of belief foreign to 
their own nature and experience. 

These principles present briefly the 
spirit of the department of religious edu- 
cation at St. Lawrence University. Cer- 
tain things are expected of students pre- 
paring themselves for religious leadership. 

First, a genuine desire to acquire skill 
in the promotion of the religious life of 
children and adults. It is to be feared 
that some choose Religious Education as 
a profession because it looks easy. Will 
any one so motivated please stay at home 
or choose some other school or profession? 
There will be nothing but disillusion- 
ment for such at St. Lawrence. 

Secondly, a willingness to make the 
best of the opportunities the college 
affords. 

Thirdly, brains. Too frequently stu- 
dents are attracted to the church because 
they have failed to make good, in other 
fields. A college degree will be one of the 
requirements for the professional diploma 
in religious education. Unfortunately a 
college degree does not always indicate 
studious capacity, but at present it is one 
thing that has to be done to guard the 
profession from men and women of low 
caliber. . 

The Department of Religious Educa- 
tion makes certain guarantees: 

Students will be brought into contact 
with the most stimulating experiments in 
education known to our time. The li- 
brary is being improved to make this 
guarantee possible. 

Students will be given an opportunity to 
teach religion in the practical field. In a 
small community such as Canton such a 
guarantee can be made only while the 
students are few in number and then only 
with limitations. Actual teaching can, 
however, be supplemented by supervised 
observation. This practical work is not 
in addition to class work. It is the heart 
and core of the curriculum. Only students 
showing growth in skill in this practical 
work will be awarded professional di- 
plomas. 

Students will have ample opportunity 
to become acquainted with the outstand- 
ing fields of study upon which efficiency 
in teaching is partially dependent. 

Students are guaranteed the opportunity 
to contribute to the improvement of the 
department. After the writer’s first year 
at St. Lawrence he acknowledges the 
valuable contributions of the few students 
who were vitally interested. He who grows 
enriches all he associates with. The 
college will therefore get as it gives, 
and St. Lawrence expects such contribu- 
tions as evidence of its own success. 

A. H. MacLean. 

Religious Education Department, 

St. Lawrence University. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONAL 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Boston 
served as best man at the wedding of 
Dennon Baker in Goddard Chapel, Tufts 
College, Aug. 24. Mr. Baker was his 
classmate at Dean Academy and his room- 
mate in college. 


Miss Erna G. Pilz of the office of the 
Massachusetts. Universalist Convention 
is taking the last two weeks of August as 
her vacation. She is visiting in the state 
of Delaware. 


Dr. Lowe, minister of the Church of the 
Redemption, was the preacher Aug. 25 at 
the Arlington Street Unitarian Church, 
Boston. 


Lawrence Abbott, Tufts 1930, has been 
the regular summer preacher at West 
Haverhill, Mass. On Aug. 18, when Mr. 
Abbott was obliged to take charge of the 
union service in Methuen, Rev. E. V. 
Stevens of Saugus took his place at West 
Haverhill. 


Mr. Loring Herrick of Los Angeles, 
Cal., for many years a trustee of the 
Universalist church in that city, passed 
through Boston, Aug. 26. He has been 
spending the summer at his old home in 
Leeds, Me. He will visit Washington, 
D. C., on his way home. 


Miss Eleanor Collie of Worcester, 
Mass., has been appointed parish assist- 
ant for Dr. Herbert E. Benton, Church of 
the Messiah, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rey. and Mrs. Conard Rheiner of 
Waterloo, Iowa, were in Boston Aug. 24. 
Mr. Rheiner will leave Sept. 1 for his field 
of work. Mrs. Rheiner will remain at 
her old home in Wakefield, Mass., and 
join her -husband at the General Con- 
vention. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich, formerly assistant 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pater- 
nity, New York, and later in Gorham, 
N. H.., is now teaching and doing statistical 
work at the Federal Industrial Institution 
for Women at Alderson, W. Va. Miss 
Ulrich has been visiting her: old friend, 
Rev. Doris Swett of Plymouth, Mass. 


Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick will be in * 


Cobleskill, N. Y., for the first two weeks of 
September. 


Miss Alice L. Phelps, editorial assistant 
in the Leader office during the summer, 
who did her undergraduate work at 
Smith College, has entered Radcliffe to 
complete work in English for the degree 
of Master of Arts. 


Mr. and Mrs. Granville Hicks, who have 
been in Cambridge during the past year, 
are about to remove to Troy, N. Y., 
where Mr. Hicks takes a position in the 
English department at Rensselaer Poly- 


and Interests 


technic Institute for a year in the ab- 
sence of the incumbent. Mr. Hicks re- 
ceived his degree of Master of Arts from 
Harvard this year. 


Dr. Coons, Superintendent in Massa- 
chusetts, was the preacher at Hardwick, 
Mass., on Aug. 18. Rev. Henry A. Park- 
hurst, pastor at Hardwick, is having a 
few week’s respite from regular duties. 
The parish keeps the church open, supply- 
ing the preachers. Rev. George M. Ger- 
rish was the preacher Aug. 11 and Rev. 
Cornelius Greenway supplied on Aug. 25. 


Dr. Frank W. Merrick of Beverly, 
church finance adviser, with his family, 
is enjoying a short vacation at his ances- 
tral home, the Beaver Meadow Farm, 
Holland Patent, N. Y. He will return 
early in September, as he has conferences 
planned with an 
church in Greater Boston for a financial 
campaign in October, and other business 
requirements will soon demand attention, 
including his lecture work. 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. Teague of 
Santa Paula, Cal., have taken up their 
residence in Washington, D. C. Their 
address for the time being is the Mayflower 
Hotel. Mr. Teague recently was ap- 
pointed by President Hoover a member 
of the new Federal Farm Aid Board. 


Miss Kathryn Holden, second daughter 
of the late Rev. James Harry Holden, was 
married in Newark, N. J., Aug. 17, to 
Mr. E. A. Wasserman. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wasserman will live in East Orange, N. J. 


Dr. Theodore Toepel, prominent phy- 
sician and educational leader of Atlanta, 
Ga., has been signally honored by election 
to the executive board of the Interna- 
tional Congress for the Crippled Child, 
which convened recently in Geneva, 
Switzerland. The executive board of 
the international body consists of five 
members. From 1899 until about 1915 
Dr. Toepel served as director of physical 
education with the Atlanta public school 


system, retiring to take up private prac-_ 


tise. Specialists on the care and treat- 
ment of crippled children from all sections 
of the world were represented at the 
Geneva conference, and Dr. Toepel’s 
selection to the executive post comes as 
recognition of his authority in the medical 
world. Dr. Toepel is a2 member of the 
United Liberal Church of Atlanta. 


Vermont 


Hartland Four Corners.—Our Univer- 
salist church as last year has united for 
summer services with the Congregational 
church of Hartland and this year the 
Methodist church has also come into the 
union. On Sunday, Aug. 4, at the Uni- 
versalist church the congregation num- 


important Episcopal ~ 


bered ninety-two: At this service four 
babies were christened by Rev. S. G. Spear. 
Old Home Sunday, which was inaugurated 
by the Universalist society some years 
ago, was held this year at the Congrega- 
tional church Aug. 18. Morning and 
afternoon services were held with large 
attendance. Rev. Otto S. Raspe of 
Cambridge, Mass., and Barnard, Vt., 
was one of the afternoon speakers. Rev. 
S. G. Spear gave the Old Home Sunday 
sermon at the morning service. Metho- 
dist and Congregational ministers also 
assisted in the services of the day. Com- 
munity services are held each Sunday 
night of the summer months at Damon 
Hall, when, in addition to some inspiring 
address by local and neighboring speakers 
and community singing, reels of fine pic- 
tures are given. On Old Home Sunday 
the pictures at this service were of the Holy 
Land and Switzerland. There seems to 
be a growing sentiment for the federation 
of the three societies of Hartland and we 
expect some day to see it an accomplished 
fact. 


* * 


A BABY IN TASMANIA 


Announcement has been received in 
Boston of the birth in Tasmania of a 
daughter, Janet Lee Butler, to Mrs. 
Constance Lee Butler, formerly secre- 
tary of the Girls’ Club in the Boston 
Y. W. C. A. Mrs. Butler, daughter of 
the Rey. Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee 
of Gloucester, is the wife of Geoffrey 
Travers Butler of Redcotes, Bagdad, 
Tasmania. He is of an English family 
residing in Tasmania and during the World 
War was a captain in the British army. 
He was with Lord Allenby in the campaign 
in Palestine which resulted in the capture 
of Jerusalem.—Bosion Herald. 


* * 


AT FERRY BEACH 


Two troups of Boy Scouts from Pea- 
body, Mass., arrived at Ferry Beach 
Saturday, Aug. 17, for a two weeks camp. 
This makes the fourth season that the 
Scouts have come to pitch their tents near 
the Grove. They are a welcome addition 
to Ferry Beach, with songs and music in 
the dining room and good spirit every- 
where. The Scouts this year have been 
materially assisting in cleaning up the 
grounds and helping with improvements 
to the property. 

Older Young People’s Week began on 
Aug. 17 with the arrival of delegates and 
faculty. Prof. Clarence Skinner, of Tufts 
College, and Prof. H. P. Morrell, of St. 
Lawrence University, conducted courses. 
Rev. Stanley Manning, Maine State Su- 
perintendent, was dean of the Institute. 
Rowland Hall was turned over to the 
delegates, but many meetings and con- 
ferences were held in the spacious Quillen 
House parlor. The Ferry Beach season 
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will end on Aug. 30, when the hotels will 
be closed. 

The new president of the Association, 
Mr. Eben Prescott, and Mrs. Prescott, 
of Braintree, Mass., have been able to 
spend a few days at Ferry Beach making 
plans for the future. Rev. Arthur E. 
Wilson, former president, and Rev. Elmer 
D. Colcord, secretary, have been on hand 
since the opening of the season. Mr .Wil- 
son left Aug. 18 on a trip to western New 
York State and Mr. Colcord remained at 
Ferry Beach to close up. 

Mrs. W. R. Rowland has been House 
Matron for the season. The new Board, 
consisting of Mr. Prescott, Mr. Hempel, 
Rey. Stanley Manning, Rev. Elmer D. 
Colcord, Mr. Johnson, Mrs. Rowland 
and Mrs. Shinn, held a meeting on Aug. 
17 to plan for the Washington Get-to- 
gether and the next year’s season. 

* * 


CHAUTAUQUA 


What a pleasant task is given -to that 
man or woman who would like, if possible, 
to visualize for the less fortunate brethren 
the place, the institution, the life, that is 
implied when we say ‘“‘Chautauqua!”’ It 
seems strange when once you have been 
here that the whole world does not flock 
to its gates. Well, forty or fifty thousand 
of the world’s inhabitants, which is a tidy 
number after all, do flock there summer 
after summer. At Old First Night this 
year, one of the most important and most 
impressive of the special events of the 
season, when gifts are brought to further 
the various projects in which the institu- 
tion is engaged, thirty-three of the vast 
audience of many thousand who were 
present had been present at the first Old 
First Night in 1874, and, more amazing 
still, there were eleven people who have 
been to Chautauqua some part of every 
season since that time. When the ‘‘droop- 
ing of the lilies’”” was observed, wherein the 
white handkerchiefs of all assembled are 
slowly raised and then as slowly and rev- 
erently lowered in memory of those who 
since the previous year have said their 
last good-by to this beloved spot, one man 
was mentioned with particular affection, 
the master electrician, who for fifty-one 
years had not been absent a single day of 
any season. That is what Chautauqua 
means to those who come to see and linger 
to enjoy, and come back again year after 
year with ever-increasing devotion because 
they find here something that is found 
nowhere else in all the wide world. Other 
places have summer schools, and good 
ones, there are musical centers in Europe, 
especially, where one may enjoy the rich- 
est and most beautiful music, but nowhere 
else, on land or sea, are these two combined 
and in such perfection as here at Chau- 
tauqua. Dr. John Erskine says he is glad 
that there is still one place in America 


where “life is simple and culture high’” 


and thousands of grateful men and women 
echo his words with sincere fervor. 


Lovely beyond compare in its natural 
setting of tall stately trees, and exquisite- 
ly beautiful lake, where the birds love to 
come and stay and sing their songs of 
affection to appreciative folk, where prac- 
tically all the meetings are held out of 
doors, in the “‘halls without walls,’’ so that 
one is constantly conscious of the natural 
world of beauty about him, where it seems 
almost unbelievable that one can dwell in 
such peace and safety without the provok- 
ing and annoying attentions of the Ameri- 
can mosquito, but where such bliss is 
assured because of the numbers of bats 
that make their home here, Chautauqua 
combines in itself so many excellences as 
to almost beggar description. 

As it says in one of the studies for the 
coming year: ‘Chautauqua Instituion, 
founded nearly fifty-six years ago, has 
grown into one of the most potent forces 
of the age in shaping the intellectual, 
social and religious life of the nation. It 
has brought together representative people 
from every section—North and South and 
East and West—of every social grade and 
every department of life, in larger numbers 
than any other public gathering, to listen 
to leaders of thought from both hemi- 
spheres upon the questions of the time. It 
has awakened countless thousands of 
minds, and guided them in their search 
after culture. It has circulated uplifting 
books by the million, and, in many cases, 
has voiced the popular demand for re- 
form. Six of the Presidents of our coun- 
try have deemed Chautauqua worthy of 
a visit, and have spoken upon its plat- 
form. Theodore » Roosevelt, after four 
visits, declared that ‘Chautauqua is the 
most American thing in America.’ ’’ 

And I know that every one who has 
ever been to this unique place and has been 
privileged to sip its offered nectar or to 
drink deep of its life-giving waters will 
agree with Bishop McDowell that it 
“abundantly deserves the favor of men 
and the blessing of God.”’ 

Hazel I. Kirk. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETING, FERRY BEACH 
PARK ASSOCIATION 


The annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association was held in Rowland 
Hall Thursday afternoon, Aug. 8, 1929, 
with President Arthur E. Wilson presiding. 
Reports of the previous meeting, of the 
1928 season, and the treasurer’s report 
were read and approved. Dr. George E. 
Huntley led in prayer. 

The Association stood a moment in si- 
lence as a tribute to the Ferry Beachers 
who had died during the year—Miss Eva 
Raddin, of Peabody, Mass., Rev. Jennie 
Lois Ellis of Philadelphia, Pa., J. E. H. 
Townsend of Biddeford, Me., L. C. Bates 
of West Paris. Me., and Rey. Charles A. 
Knickerbocker of Rockland, Me. 

Report was made of the provision of 
the new rest room in the Quillen House, 
the ‘‘Maria Shinn Room,’’ which is pleas- 
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ing to many. Plans were made for a 
Ferry Beach dinner and meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C., during the time of the 
General Convention. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Eben Prescott, Braintree, 
Mass.; vice-president, Carl A. Hem- 
pel, Lynn, Mass.; treasurer, Rev. Roger 
F. Etz, D. D., Boston, Mass.; secretary, 
Rey. Elmer D. Colcord, Trenton, N. J. 
Members of the Board of Directors, Rev. 
Stanley Manning, Augusta, Me., Mrs. 
W.R. Rowland, Barre, Vt., J. M. Johnson, 
Saco, Me. Honorary directors, Mrs. 
Maria L. Shinn, Gloucester, Mass., Miss 
Celestine M. Gordon, New Bedford, Mass., 
E. P. Claflin, Attleboro, Mass. 

Pledges and gifts were made to the 
Association work, the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid giving $500 to be used toward payment 
for Rowland Hall. 

Elmer D. Colcord, Secretary. 
* * 
UNITARIAN-UNIVERSALIST BAN- 
QUET AT CHAUTAUQUA 


Fifty-nine were present at the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist banquet held at the 
Golf Club House on a recent evening. 
During the dinner a musical program was 
presented by Frederick Langford, soloist 
of the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church 
of New York City and the Chautauqua 
Opera Company. He was accompanied 
by Miss Mary St. Clair King of Indiana, 
Pa. 

The toastmaster was Rev. A. E. von 
Stilli, representative of the American 
Unitarian Association of Chautauqua and 
minister of All Souls Church, Tuisa, 
Okla. The two guest speakers of the 
evening were Dr. Russell Henry Stafford of 
the Old South Church, Boston, Mass., 
and Dr. Carl August Voss, minister of the 
German Evangelical Protestant Church 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Others who spoke were Rev. Hazel 
Kirk, representative of the Universalist 
Church in Chautauqua and minister of the 
Community Church of Danvers, Mass.; 
Rev. John M. Foglesong, of the Univer- 
salist church of Providence, R. I.; Mr. 
Stuart Law, vice-president of the James- 
town Unitarian church; Rev. Leslie C. 
Nichols of the Universalist church of 
Salem, Mass., and Dr. Anna Garlin Spen- 
cer, special lecturer of Social Science at 
Teacher’s College, Columbia University. 
and retired professor of Sociology and 
Ethics at Meadville Theological School. 


- Notices 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION 
Notice of Proposed Amendment to the By-Laws 

Legal notice is hereby given of the following 
Amendment to the By-Laws of the General Con- 
vention to be presented at the Washington session. 

Insert in Article I, Section 6, the following as 
Paragraph 5: 

“They shall have power to appoint an Executive 
Committee consisting of the chairman of the Board, 
the chairman of the Finance and Investment Com- 
mittee and three other members of the Board, which 
shall, in the intervals between sessions of the Board, 
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have supervision over and direction of the general 
affairs of the Convention and of the officers, agents, 
committees and commissions appointed by the 
Board. It shall submit to the Board at each meet- 
ing a record of its proceedings since the last meeting 
of the Board. It shall perform such other duties as 
may be required of it by the Board.” 
Roger F. Etz, 
Executive Secretary. 


Notice of Proposed Amendments to the Laws 
of Fellowship, Government and Discipline 


Notice is hereby given, in accordance with the 
legal requirements for Amendments, that a revised 
set of Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline will be presented at the Washington session 
of the General Convention, October 23-27, 1929. 

Roger F. Hitz, 
Executive Secretary. 
x x 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 


The seventeenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in Washington, D. C., Oct. 19, 
20, 21, 22, 1929. 

Program 

Saturday evening. Opening session. Appoint- 
ment of committees. Welcome to Washington, 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D. Open Forum, Rev. 
Laura Bowman Galer. Social hour, with refresh- 
ments. 

Sunday morning. Occasional sermon, Rev. Her- 
bert E. Benton, D. D. Sunday noon. Session of the 
church school, Miss Eleanor Bonner. Sunday eve- 
ning. Address, Rev. Ladie F. Rowlett. Address, 
Mr. Waitstill H. Sharp, fraternal delegate from the 
Unitarian Sunday School Association. 

Monday morning and afternoon. Business ses- 
sions. Monday evening. Address. Rev. Clifford 
R. Stetson. Debate: ‘‘Resolved, That the Project 
Method of Teaching Ought to Be Employed Much 
More Generally in Universalist Church Schools.” 
Mrs. Ruth Owen Pullman, Rev. Gustave H. Leining. 

Tuesday morning and afternoon. Divisional 
Conferences. Elementary, Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 
Intermediate, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D. D. Adult 
and Administration, Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

Tuesday evening. The Word of the General 
Convention, Rev. Frank D. Adams, D. D. The 
Ingathering, Rev. George F. Magraw. Address, 
Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D. 

National officers will arrive on Friday and will 
hold meetings Friday evening and Saturday. It is 
hoped that other attendants will plan to arrive 
Saturday morning and-use that day for sight-seeing. 

* x 
HOTELS FOR THE WASHINGTON 
CONVENTION 

We are giving below a list of hotels and rates for 
the Universalist Conventions to be held in Washing- 
ton, D. C., October 19 to 27 inclusive. Information 
concerning boarding houses will be given later. 

The Mayflower—Headquarters Hotel, located on 
Connecticut Avenue near 17th and L Streets. Rates: 
Room with bath and double bed; Single $4, $5 and 
$6. Double $6, $7 and $8. Room with bath and 
twin beds $8 and $9. Suites with minimum of 
four to suite $3 per person. 

Grafton Hotel—located directly across the street 
from The Mayflower on Connecticut Avenue. 
Rates: Single room with running water $2.50 to 
$4. Double room with running water $4 to $5. 
Single room with bath $3.50 to $5. Double room 
with bath $5 to $8. The Grafton is making a 
special offer to Convention guests of $3.00 a day per 
person for meals in addition to the room rate. 

Blackstone Hotel—located on 17th between K 
and L Streets, one block south on 17th Street from 
The Mayflower. Rates: Single room with bath $3 
and $3.50. Double room with bath $5 and $6. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath, two persons, $7 and $8. 
Suite made up for five to seven persons, two rooms 
and bath, $2 each. 

Lee House—located at 15th and L Streets, two 
blocks from The Mayflower. -Rates: Single room 
with bath $3.50, $4, $5 and $6. Double room with 
bath and double bed $6, $7 and $8. Double room 
with bath and twin beds $8 and $10. Parlor, bed- 
room and bath, $12 and $15. Parlor, two bed- 
rooms and baths, $18 and $22.50. 


Hamilton Hotel—located at 14th and K Streets. 
Rates: Single room with bath, $3.50. Double 
room with bath and twin beds $6. Double room 
with bath and double bed $5. 

Arlington Hotel—located on Vermont Avenue 
between K and L Streets. Rates: Single room with 
bath $3.50 to $4. Double room with bath $5 to $6. 
Foyer sitting room, bedroom and bath $6 to $7. 
Parlor, bedroom amd bath, $8 to $9. Two room 
suite, bath between, $8 to $10. 

Burlington Hotel—located at Vermont at 
Thomas Circle. Rates: Single room with bath $4. 
Double room with bath $6 and $7. Suites accommo- 
dating two, three and four persons, $3 and $3.50 
each. 

For reservations write to Mrs. Donna P. Bonner, 
1840 Mintwood Place, N. W. Washington, D. C. 

soe 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT GENERAL CON- 
VENTION BY-LAWS 


Following the instructions of the 1927 session of 
the General Convention, the Board of Trustees 
hereby gives official notice of a proposed amendment 
to the By-Laws of the Convention to strike out 
Article V, Section 5, and substitute in its stead the 
following: 

“The Business Session of the Convention shall 
be opened by prayer, to be followed immediately 
by ascertaining if a quorum is present in accord- 
ance with the provisions of Article II, Section 4, of 
the Constitution.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
* % 
UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION OF MINNE- 
SOTA 


The sixty-fourth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliary bodies 
will be in session at the Anoka Universalist Church, 
Anoka, Minn., Oct. 3 to 6 inclusive. The Conven- 
tion will be called to order Thursday at 11 a. m. for 
the hearing of reports, election of officers and the 
transaction of any other business that may come be- 
fore the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
i: ee 
THE WASHINGTON CONVENTIONS 


The General Sunday School Association will meet 
in Washington Saturday night, October 19, and finish 
its sestions on Oct. 22. The Women’s National 
Missionary Association will meet on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Oct. 22 and 28. ‘The Universalist 
General Convention will open Wednesday, Oct. 
23, in the afternoon, and close with the Sunday 
night session on Oct. 27. 

se 
MAINE STATE CONVENTION 


The parishes of Guilford and Sangerville cordially 
invite the Universalists of Maine to attend the State 
Convention in Guilford Sept. 23, 24, 25. Our homes 
will be open to you with the old time hospitality. 
You will please and honor us by coming in large num- 
bers. We have two beautiful churches, and a good 
parish house. The churches are active and pro- 
gressive. We are close to the center of the state. 


This is in the picturesque Piscataquis valley, near 
Boarstone mountain and Moosehead Lake. Those 
desiring entertainment please write in advance to 
Mrs. Edith Phillips, Guilford, Maine. 
Merrill C. Ward. 
<a 
CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


There are no more beautiful months of the year 
at the Clara Barton Birthplace than September 
and October. The closing of the summer camp in 
late August reieases four good furnished rooms, with 
bath, which may be had for a small rentai. Every- 
thing is furnished with the exception of bed and 
table linen and silver. 

The house is ideally located on high land. Itisa 
quiet, restful place in which to enjoy the last days of 
summer. 

Telephone or write to Mrs. Ida W. Pierce, Clara 
Barton Birthplace, Box 142, North Oxford, Mass. 


The Dead Line for Ministers 


Few ministers take regular appointments after age 65. 
However bravely they have fought the increase of years, 
salary is almost certain to drop, if it does not stop entirely, 
about thatage. To meet this financial crisis the Ministers’ 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, of Boston, Massachusetts, 
issues an endowment policy maturing at age 65 with a life 
income as one settlement option. (Adv.) 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at atime. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worceste 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


No Man Is ‘Well Read— 
if he is ignorant of the 


BIBLE Send for Catalog 
or call at the 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


Reopening Day Post Card 


verse. 


A reminder that the regular services in the 
Church and Sunday School are to be resumed, with 
space on the address side of the card for the date of 
reopening and signature. 
vest scene printed in ten colors and bears Scripture 
(Psalm i228518) 


The design shows a har- 


$1.25 a hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


176 Newbury Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Furniture 


'FHE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 


luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that they 
will differ with the author so many times. 
But these very disagreements. will stimu- 
late thought. And, on the other hand, 
the many things with which they will 
agree are stated in such an original way 
and in such choice diction as to delight 
the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


CURTIS W. REESE, D. D., President 


ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
{sts and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make in- 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 


Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK SEMINARY 
and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


College Preparary, Boarding and Day School for Girls 
also Two Year College Course 


Agnes M. Safford, Prin. Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 
Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES » TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 
Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoots 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering exeep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- | 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodl- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1365 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 
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Crackling 


The film director was making a Western 
thriller, and working very hard to get 
some action into it. 

Finally he turned from the brink of a 
cliff, mopped his brow, and glanced at a 
dummy made of straw and old clothes 
lying on the ground beside him. 

“Good heavens!’’ he shouted. ‘‘Who 
was it we threw over the cliff?’’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

* * 

“Who’s the absent-minded one now?”’ 
said the professor as they left the church 
one rainy night. ‘‘You left your um- 
brella back there and I not only remem- 
bered mine but I brought yours too.” 
And he produced them from his coat. 

His wife gazed blankly at him. 

“‘But,’’ said she, ‘‘neither of us brought 
one to church.’’— U. P. Magazine. 

* * 

They were talking about women friends. 
“Do you see Emma often?”’ one inquired. 

“Oh, yes, quite frequently,’’ the other 
replied. 

“Ts she happily married?”’ 

“Is she? I should say so. Why, that 
girl is so happily married she has to go to 
the theater for a good ery.’’—Hpworth 
Herald. 

* * 

He did not blame them for making love 
in a taxi. After all, that kind of thing 
had been going on ever since the days of 
Adam and Eve.—Weekly paper. 

That taxi we had the other day must 
have been the one Adam and Eve rode in. 
— Humorist (London). 

* * 

Holiday-Maker (leaving crowded board- 
ing-house): “I admit I don’t object to sleep- 
ing in the breakfast-room, but really, I 
think you’re going a little too far when 
you charge me extra for breakfast in my 
bedroom!’’—London Opinion. 

* * 

College Graduate: ‘“‘Will you pay me 
what I’m worth?” 

Employer: ‘‘I’ll do better than that; I’ll 
give you a small salary to start with.’’— 
Life. 

sk 

The Colonel: “I just crept out and shot 
the brute in my pajamas.’’ : 
how did the 


Dolly: ‘But, Colonel, 
elephant get into your pajamas?’’—London 
Opinion. 
x Ox 


Four California cities are among those 


having the highest suicide rate. Florida 
papers please copy.—/ndianapolis Star. 
wR % 
Arthur: “I think she’s as’ pretty as she 


can be.”’ 
Jean: “Most girls are.”’—Stray Stories. 
* * 

Tommy (after the first dose of medicine 
left by doctor): ‘‘Are you quite sure, 
mother, that Dr. Briggs is the best man 
on mumps?’’— Humorist (London). 
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Rally Day Helps for 1929 


The Rally Day Airport Invitation Cut-Out 


Double Post Card, designed to secure a 
A modernized nov- 
elty winning the immediate interest of the re- 


Maximum Attendance. 


ceiver, whatever his age. 


“Your Ticket to the Rally Day Take- 


off’’ is strikingly displayed on the outside. 


The hump on the interrogation point 


folds in, offering a surprise feature when 


invitation is sprung open. Inside a multitude 
is interestingly pictured in which are boys, 
girls, young people and adults who have come 


‘*To visit our Sunday School Airport, 


Come for a glorious flight.’’ 
Price, $1.50 per hundred. 


No. 93. 


Girls.”’ 


No. 94. ‘‘The Telephone Call’’ 
Rally Day Invitation 


a 2 
We—want—You 4 i 


The Telephone is the attractive ally in 
this design to get the Rally Day Invita- 
tion across. From the receiver, ‘‘Rally 
Day Next Sunday”’ is emphatically an- 
nounced and the “Call for You!’’ is a 
little trick in the headline that the re- 
cipient will appreciate. 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


Printed in Colors. 


$2.00 per hundred. 


(Bist our Sunday Schod) AirPort, come ona glorious Might 
Far to the Lands of the Bible, shining in radiant Light o—- 
‘Straight through the heaven of beauty bathed in the sunshine of loa 
Come on a tour of the Bible all other journeys above / =~ 
‘Airships are walling and ready, the pilots are steady and true 

Off weare starting next Sunduy. and here is a ticket forYou! 


the 


Rally Day Pcst Card Invitations 


Original in Design and Message 


Price, $1.25 per hundred. 


‘“‘Happy Four’’ Rally Day Invitation 
For the Children’s Division 


A Helen Fuller Design 


A group of vivacious children in bright coloring, 
reinforces the invitation to be present on Rally Day, a | 
“Happy Day in the Sunday School for the Boys and 


A good message and an attractive design. 


Rally Day Slogan Button 


(Pin Back) 


This beautiful memen- 
to of the Rally Day 
occasion, lithographed in 
full color, bears two good 
suggestions as you see. 
Size as illustrated. Price 


Other Rally Day Post Cards with ap- 
propriate designs and messages for all 
grades in the church school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred. 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes 
40 cents per hundred. 
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